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WELCOMING BACK THE FLAG. 
I PASSED two 


weary years— 

Amid the traitor band £ 

That trampled on our glorious Flag 
Down in the Southern land. 

I héord the shoufs, as State by State 
So n.adly fell away— 

Fell, as the stars from heaven shall fall 
When comes the Judgment-Day—. 


To everlasting night. 


host 
March by in all their pride; 
And when [ heard their boasts my heart 
Almost within me died. , 
I saw that host come back again, 
An army now no more, 
But flying, scattered as the chaff 
Of autumn’s thrashing-floor. 


Then, pressing on the fleeing throng, 
soon burst on my view 

A column strong of riders bold, 
All clad in loyal blue. 

Each foot the stirrup firmly pressed, 
Each flashing blade was out, 

I heard them shout: “Hurrah! hurrah!” 
As victors only shout. 

But aobler sight than flashing steel, - 
Than steeds or stalwart men, 

I saw—and oh! I wept for jov— 
My Country’s Flag again. 

Near Bunker Hill I first drew breath ; 
Then how could I forget 

The lessons learned so near the spot 
With Warren’s bicod once wet ? 

A woman—yet I waved my hand, 
And “Welcome! welcome!” cried, 

And felt, if need were, for that Flag 


Where float the rebel ‘‘ Bars” 


Between them and those shiaing worlds 
The war-cloud rises black ; 
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SHERMAN’S MARCH. 

HE campaign of General SHerman is strik- 

_ ing and daring, but not more so than his 
advance from Chattanooga, of which it is a con- 
tinuation. At Atlanta, with a slender line of 
railroad néarly two hundred miles long, exposed 
to the forays of the rebel cavalry, his position 
was uncertain. ‘The advantages were not bal- 
anced by the risks. He has therefore made it 
useless for either party, and destroying as he 
goes, he carries a line of fire straight across the 
surface of the rebel section, cutting a terrible 
swath to the sea. 
General SHerman does not play at sar. 

‘‘ War is cruelty,” he, says, ‘‘and you can not 
refine it,” and he believes that they who have 
brought war upon the country will justly feel 
its sharpest edge. Yet he only is wise who sees 
in SHermMan’s flashing sword the true olive 


branch. “When the delnded Southern people 


feel that the Government is strong enough to 
pierce their section where it will; that the na- 
tional armies can march and countermarch at 
their pleasure ; that the shrewdest plans of their 
own Generals are ontwitted and baffled; and 
those Generals perceive that they have lost their 
supreme military advantage of interior lines, a 
moral victory is won. 

It may be true, as the rebels say, that the 
march of SHERMAN’s army is merely like the 
flight of an arrow which can net wound the air 
through which it passes. The rebel army may 
close in behind him. The territory he crosses 


~ may still own the rebel sway ; and he may hold 


only the ground upon which he actually stands. 
But the first victory of such a campaign is not 
visible. “Not a rebel soldier may fall before 
him, but the hearts of.a host faint within them. 


Not a field may be- permanently held by him, 


but the rebel owner knows that the tenure of his 
Own possession is loosened. The arrow may 
not wound the air, but when you have learned 
that the air which you deemed impervious has 
been pierced by an arrow, you will hear a hart- 
ling all the time 

SHERMAN’s campaign is one of great difficul- 
ties and dangers. The convietion of the rebels 
that, if they could embarrass or defeat him, their 
prestige would be regained, and their terrible 
disasters of the last year condoned, will incite 
them to the utmost effort of desperation to de- 
stroy him it is the duty of all sensible Union 


bal 
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men not to exult, not to be transported with ex- 
cessive expectation, but to watch and hope and 
pray. All the circumstances—the absence of 
Hoop’s armry, the blithe courage of SHERMAN's 
men, his own indomitable energy and great gen- 
ius—favor our noble General. WE may justly 
believe that he will keep his Christmas by the 
sea. But we ought to guard against the possi- 
ble consequence of undue elation. If, forgetting 
the chances of war, we insist that there is no- 
thing but absolute success to be expected at ev- 
ery step of SHERMAN’S movement, we may find 
ourselves paying the penalty of our own folly in 
a depressing and overpowering reaction of feel- 
ing. 


THE LATE PLOT. 


Tue plot to burn the hotels and create uni- 
versal confusion utterly and even lIydicrously 
failed. It might have been a destruction of 
life and property as terrible as it was wanton. 
It was quite sufficient, however, to show the 
spirit of the whole rebellion. The ‘‘ chivalry” 
which starver Union prisoners to death, and suf- 
fers them to fall a prey to filth and vermin, con- 
sistently attempts to burn innocent women and 
children. 

The, enterprise is another illustration of the 
delights of State sovereignty which the rebellion 
professedly seeks to assert. We have, in the 
attempt of Friday night last, a fair intimation 
of what we are to expect when New Jersey and 
Vermont and Pennsylvania are independent 
powers between which and the independent em- 
pire of New York a quarrel chances to arise. 
And yet not quite so in the cases we suppose. 
If either of those States were a nation at war 
with another, war would not be conducted ex- 
actly in this ‘‘chivalric” method. It requires 
the imbruting of the spirit of a whole com- 
munity by the custom of holding men and wo- 
men as slaves before such fiendish malignity is 
developed. 

But we can see in this plot the agreeable con- 
sequences of a possible war with “the Southern 
Confederacy,” if that name should ever become 
athing. The peace apostles, who incite massa- 
cre and sigh over war, will perhaps inform us 
how much blood and sorrow would be saved by 
patching up a truce with men capable of these 
things, instead of showing them that neither by 
such crimes, nor by the great wanton war which 
they have forced upon the country, can they 
succeed. The inevitable consequence of the 
plot will be a firmer purpose and a more unhes- 
itating hand in striking at the heart of rebellion. 


“SERFS.” 
Tre Richmond Ezaminer, speaking of the 


| significance of our late election, says: ‘‘ It is at 


last plain that we must defend ourselves with 


@ll our force, or else sink into serfs; and we 


must stand together, or else sink together with- 
ont a hope of redemption.” 

This is an illustration of the method by which 
the Southern mind is fired, to use Yancey’s 
phrase. The “‘ South” is vaguely called by the 
rebel leaders ‘‘ our country,” and submission to 
the equal laws of the United States is sinking 
into serfdom. Are all those who politically dif- 
fer from the Administration—in other words, are 
the constitutional minority in this country serfs? 
If they are so now, they were so always; and 
down to 1860 the rebel chiefs controlled this 
Government. Is it then so very unfair that, hav- 
ing by their own interpretation so long held the 
rest of their fellow-citizens as serfs, they should 
now take their turn ? | 

But nothing is more amusingly false than 
such an assertion. It is. merely a fierce 


to prejudice and passion. In the year 1745 
there was the last Srvarr rebellion against the 


and the authority of the Government was re- 
stored. Were the Scots who took part in that 
movement or are their descendants serfs? The 
Whisky insurrection was put down by WasxH- 
Are the Western Pennsylvanians serfs? 
Suay’s rebellion was overpowered and tranquil- 
lity restored. Are the people of central Massa- 
chusetts serfs? The attempt at forcible nullifi- 
cation in Sonth Carolitia was repressed. Have 
the South Carolinians been serfs ever since? If 
so, why have they regularly taken part in every 
election until they, with their friends, were de- 
feated? Are we to understand that Preston 
Brooks was a serf raising i 


been until the year 1861 what Gurth was in 
‘¢ Ivanhoe,” born thralls of Cedric the Saxon ? 

The folly of such talk is transparent. If 
they were not serfs in the year 1859, when they 


law, and the law is too 
yields, when the penalty of the law is satisfied, 
and he returns to his equal allegiance with all 
other citizens, he is no more a serf than they. 
If Jerrersox Davis was not a serf when he 


i 


under it; no, and he does not become a serf 


British Government. It was suppressed by arms, 


If they are not, neither are the ‘“‘ Confederates” 
who yield to the authority of the United States 
Government. 

But they say it is not the Government of their 
choice. That may be, but that is not a vajid 
plea for resistance. The recently-elected Presi- 
dent was not the preference of the city of New 
York. Is the city therefore a congregation of 
mere serfs because it peacefully accepts the re- 


sult of an election in which it took part? There . 


are whole sections of Georgia and North Caro- 
lina of which Mr. Davis is not the choice for a 
leader. Does the Examiner consider them serfs 
because they do not secede and declare that their 
*‘country” will have nothing to do with the 
Davis-tyranny at Richmond? 

It is by this kind of frenzied and fatile talk 
that the minds of the Southern people are ex- 
cited. They are beyond reason now. Nothing 
remains but to destroy their military force, and 
to hold them as a child struggling with rage is 
held, until he falls exhausted, and his mind, 
gradually surmounting blind fary, begins to see 
the truth. 


RAILROAD TRAVEL. 


Tue first point is safety. The road itself 
built in the best way, of the best materials, 
should be carefully and constantly watched, to 
ascertain when renewals of rails, sleepers, and 
beds are necessary, and to guard against acci- 
dents of running. There is but one way in 
which this care can be secured, and that is by 
the exaction of the sternest penalties for every 
accident. 

A railroad is a pecuniary enterprise, and if 
imperfect construction and careless superintend- 
ence entail heavy loss there will be adequate 
completeness and care. If, for instance, the 
Legislature of New York were now in session, 
and should enact a law that for every future 
railroad accident within the State the Company 
should be liable not only to the payment of dam- 
ages in separate individual suits of the passen- 
gers, but should also pay a round sum into the 
State Treasury, so large that two or three pen- 
alties of,the kind during the year would con- 
sume the profits of the road, there would be 
such a scrutiny of roads, such an organization 
of carefulness along the lines, as has never been 
known in the country, and railroad stock would 
ascend to a delightful value as a permanent in- 
vestment. 

When the rigors of the law are $0 sure that 
the mere sight of a doubtful-looking rail or an 
ancient sleeper appalls the switchman and the 
laborer with the fear that if it splits or breaks 
or rots their individual pockets will suffer, and 
when the jerking, jumping plunge of the train 
along the rickety track brings the heart of the 
director and stockholder into his mouth, not 
with the fear of losing his life, but his dividend, 
we may be very sure that whatever human skill 
and foresight can do to avoid accidents will be 
done. 

No Company, of course, should be held re- 
sponsible for what it clearly could not help. For 


‘instance, we would not have it liable for the 


death of a passenger in the cars from apoplexy. 
That might be construed as a super-refinement 
of justice. But a permanent Railway Commis- 
sion there should be, which should strictly in- 
vestigate all the circumstances of every disaster, 
large or small That Commission should bring 
@ suit against the offending.road in the name of 
the State, and the extreme penalty should be 
exacted. . 

It is only in some such way that the public 
safety upon railroads can be secured and public 
confidence restored. The universal conviction 
now is that the roads are becoming daily more 
dangerous, and that the Life Insurance Com- 
panies will soon excuse themselves from railroad 
risks. A stoppage upon the road, or an unusual 
movement in the cars, excites the most unpleas- 
ant emotions. Certain roads are viewed with 

apprehension, and men breathe more 


by law, that they shall not be the victims 


A NOBLER, braver, or more. skillful body of’ 
men than the police of New York does not ex. 
ist. This great restless city lies safe in their 
protecting care. Firm, courteous, prompt, ir. 
resistible, they are a model band of citizens and 
officers. Their services in the draft riots of 1863 
are already historical. Their efficiency in the 
late incendiary plot is not less memorable. 

No men in the country fill more arduous and 
responsible positions than President Acrtow of 
the Board of Police Commissioners and Super- 
intendent Kexnepy, and no men fill them more 
ably. Indeed the public knowledge of ‘heir sin. 
gular sagacity and ability, with those of their 
associates, inspires a consciousness of security 
like the presence of an army. 

No legislative act was ever more entirely yin- 
dicated by che result than the appointment of 
the Met.opolitan Police. It should have beep 
enough to satisfy every honest man that it was 
both just and desirable, that it was bitterly op. 
posed by the then Mayor of the city. Not one 
of the ill consequences predicted has ensued. 
It has never been a partisan body or worked to 
party ends. The city has never been so safe, 
the rights of every citizen so secure, the*method 
of police business so exact, comprehensive, and 
efficient as since the appointment of the Metro. 
politan Police. Their daily service is ap incal- 
culable benefit. There is no more honorable 
uniform than that they wear. 


TRUTH-TELLING. 


Ir is amusing to see how a man in a passion 
lets the truth escape him. The London Times, 
which has constantly striven to represent the re- 
bellion as the noble effort of an oppressed peo- 
ple to recoverand defend their liberties, and has - 
Pwith perfect success falsified every fact in the 
history of the war, unguardedly tells the naked 
truth in a late article written under the con- 
sciousness of the extremity of the rebel cause. 

It is speaking of the project of arming the 
slaves at the South, and the Times innocently 
remarks: ‘*The South has no reason to doubt 
that the negro will fight just as bravely in sup- 
port of the cause of slavery, which is the cause 
of his master, as he will in the cause of liberty.” 
And it adds of its particular friends the rebels: 
**The man who would submit without a mur 
mur to the impressment of his horses or his 
crops, may very likely shrink back with a species 
of superstitious horror from the attempt of his 
own Government [at Richmond] to deprive him 
of those very slaves for whom he has already 
Sought a long and desperate war.” 

This is as it should be. The Zimes confesses 
that this insurrection is an effort to save slavery ; 
and the paper whose asserted pride it is to de- 
fend ‘‘fair play”—the representative of the aris- 
tocratic governing class of England—deliberate- 
ly supports as a manly assertion of an undoubt- 
ed right the armed effort of a body of men to 
overthrow a Government, which they do not 
pretend has ever wronged them, merely for the 
sake of preserving slavery. Does any really in- 
telligent and thoughtful Englishman wonder that 
his country is detested by all other nations when 
he sees that its leading journal, holding a posi- 
tion which no other paper holds in any other 
country, is guilty of such a crime against human 
nature and civil society ? 

We do not for a moment forget the sympa- 
thy and generous service of our friends in En- 


| gland who, understanding this war, truly ap- 


preciate and despise the course of the Jimes 
and its adherents. J3ut the fact of which we 
_ Speak will help explain to them the indignation 
which they hear so often breathed against En- 
gland. They may be very sure that if the mine 


recognizing the of the insurrection, vehe- 
mently supported it, it would .be overwhelmed 
with the derision and wrath of the great bocy 
of the people. ; 


CT. ARNOLD REDIVIVUS. 


the old Tory flings in the Revolution : 


“Does any one suppose that a war which, with every 
fluctuation, brings money to the cabal that conducts it, 
whose very disasters are turned to profit, and the blood- 
shed of defeat ‘coined into drachmas’ by it, will be give? 
up? No; it will be clung to just so long as it can be work 
ed with profit by its speculating managers.” | 

The people of this country have just decided, 
by an immense majority and in almost every 
loyal State, to maintain their Government and 
the Union, and this extract represents the war 
to that end as conducted by a ‘‘cabal.” It 1m- 
plies, moreover, that the war is both unnecess2'y 
and mercenary. The terms in which it describes 
a bloody struggle, forced upon the people of the 
United States by rebels who seized the national 
property, fired upon the national flag, and de- 


fied the national authority, reveal a total want 


| 
ell, as the rebel angeis fell 
"Who lost their thrones of light, 
And now the sentence dread await 
I saw the traitors’ banner rise, 
Our own flag in the dust; ——Ee 
' And whispered to my beating heart, 
“Bo patient, God is just 
| 
I freety could have died. | 
My dark-eyed boys were by me, and | 
Through all life’s weary track 
They never will forget the day 
We saw the Flag come back. 
Oh! there are many in that land 
“Who mourn the sad eclipse, yet know 
But peace will soon the cloud disperse, 
And all the Stars come back. 
God speed the day! for when it comes | 
The tears will fall like rain, : 
| 
any where in England should 
| _ against the British Government for the sole 
purpose’of more surely imbruting the unhappy 
miners, no American statesman in office would 
applaud their insurrection as the founding of a 
freely when they are safely at the end of them. | nation, as Mr. Guapstoms said of this rebel- 
| The curious old speculations are revived that, | lion; and if any | r here, clearly 
according to the statistics of railway travel, ev- 
| ery man who has traveled a certain number of . 
| miles is liable:to have his arm broken; a few 
more and his leg is in danger; and after a cer- 
| | tain number of miles traveled his neck may be a 
| broken at any moment to keep the inexorable MO 
statistics straight. ‘BENED 
eres we a the legend of the Minotaur, Tum following extract, from a late number 
a — Oa teed the an nus, m neatest and most becoming of a violently partisan journal, is in the style 
master ve the men who rebellion | traveling dress, we expose Andromeda #0 the and spirit of Beweprct Arwoxp’s sneers and 
7 : changes. Where is the essential difference be- 
the sacrifice of seven fair youths 
| and seven maids of Athens to the insa- 
acknowledged the government of the common | tiable brute of Crete, and the annual sacrifice 
country, how will they become such when they of seven youths and maids of Baltimore, let us 
again acknowledge it? If a man resists say, or New York, or Chicago, or St. Louis, to 
t the insatiable Greed of Gain? We plume our- 
selves at our peril upon our superior civiliza- 
tion. ‘The test of civilization is réspect for hu- 
man life and liberty. 
Railroads are for the convenience of the peo- 
. was Secretary of War under this Government, | ple, and the people are fools if they do net take 
he can not be a serf when he is a simple citizen 
| of the railroadg, When the Central comes 
should he be executed for capital crifhe against | to Albany this winter and asks for favors, let 
t. Are the ‘‘ Confederates” who are punished | the people grant them only unon fair and una- 
or offenses against “‘ the Confederacy” serfs? voidable conditions. 
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sympathy with the national cause, and the | prisoners are to be massed, it should be in some | ness, and reality of feeling; a consistent elevation | struction of 
fort or upon a carefully guarded island, and not | of tone; and a rhythm easy and harmonions, but mamoleetet, but in Which ofler 
Yet the papers and orators, who speak of this | near a large town. | not jingling or trivial.” No writer has met these ee of te nawe OF lees relentless, according to 
most unavoidable and truly sacred war as wicked But whether the Government. changes its | Tequirements more fully than Weatzy. A mere taken, unless there should be a scarcity of supplion. “Tt ts 
and fratricidal, were the loudest supporters of | policy in this respect or not, we hope that the setting forth of Christian doctrine in verse does not aetna, 2 General Sherman’s cavalry will be com- 
the Mexican war atid of the Seminole war, and | spectacle of party malignity, whith the Chicago the needs of song ; the hymn must be really lyrical, 
have always carried a chip upon their shoulders plot produced, will be freshly remembered for the wit ect Sich 
begging Great Britain to knock it off. Thus | benefit‘of the country. To stigmatize the sum- eatery ' the citizens of Georgia, callinet to 

they are not opposed to war in itself. They do mary exposure and prevention of a massacre, tian thought and feeling, working by and through ) G0Ve"20t Brown, to obstruct the 

not object to bloodshed. They do nc+ grieve | With consequences that can not be conceived, as the imagination. And in point of spontaneousness, taster promioe Kone ene 
- over disaster as such. Not at all. When ¢ a reign of terror inaugurated by the Government, poste feeling, and harmony of numbers, Cuantxs have redeemed, leaving Hood to fight Thomas in 

can conduct it, #s they did the wars of which | compels the inquiry what those papers would MSLEY is, of afl hymn wiuters, facile pri ‘Tennessee. | 

we speak—when they can coin’ the blood into | have said of the plot itself it it had not been dis- | Snatehes of his verse the memory Aca | 
drachmas, where they ¢an find profit in disaster, | covered. ‘Would they have called it ‘‘a rising | who never heard hie name. The highest test by Casters Powell 
i << war exists by the act of Mexico,” | of the people,” or ‘‘a great popular reaction,” | f Poetry, according to Corenmer, is that ‘‘ we re-.] ‘Torbert. The enemy was found So ae 
then, indeed, by turn to it;” and the of W stand this | Mount Jackso prey eee pe. 
then our honor imperatively requires that blood | or ‘‘ the people moving ?” actin. hymna ESLEY Shenandoah Hee os Hill, on the North Fork the 
have stung into rage, the blood of a weak se a ee Govern- | editor of the beautiful volume - 4 left the Vasley for 
before us for his labc> | Richmond. cones nue day Devin's Division made a re- 

General 


wasted people whom we can bully. . ment” as if it were a tyrant above them instead | of love. It contains the cream of C Wm 
But when our own fellow-citizens, fairly and | of being the people themselves constitutionally | rxy’s poetry; not merely the hymns given in the 
constitutionally defeated in an election, fly to | expressing and executing their will, are ene--| ordinary books, but many others that have never | 


arms and overwhelm the country with all the | mies of the country and of human nature quite | before appeared. The form of the work, as to ty- | the banks of the mn in West Virginia, proceeded 
untold horrors of sudden and ferocious war, | as dangerous as armed rebels, and a thousand- | pography and binding, is equal to its matter. No ee into East Tennessee, where about the mia- 
then to resist them, to try to save by the sword | fold meaner. more gift-book for the holidays has ap- | tis then 
to which they appeal the Government, and civ- of families "od all Che | of the later so 
il order itself—to see the heroic dar of ev- RICHARD HILDRETH. _ f book, and can appreciate it, will rejoice that Mr. | Y#i2forreinforcements. On the 13th, having turned il- 
ery home following their high hearts and con- * | lem’s position, Breckinridge, with Vaughan and Duke, 
THomas hours of leisure have been so | made an attack a 
sciences to the field—to endure the strain of We observe with the greatest regret a state- gracefully and profitably cmplgyed an 
taxation—to face all the chances, present and | ment: that Ricnarp- Hitprerts, the historian, 400." Gillon that an Strawberry Plains, where, 
remote, of so tremendous a civil convulsion— | who was appointed in 1861 Consul to Trieste, tes boon 
this is a struggle in which the whooping abet- is hopelessly ill with a softening of the brain. | TO THE SANTZARY COMMISSION: [ prevent ihas post dhfling into the enemy's Randa’ 
tors of filibustering and Mexican and Seminole Mr. Hriprets is one of the quiet, patient, Tum following ietter ts that the Communi GENERAL THOMAS’S CAMPAIGN. ae 


wars can seé nothing bat fratricidal fighting, | persistent, and efficient workmen, who do less : % 
and a war worked with profit by speculating | for their own fame than that of others.’ He be- | tnet | slave, together with and 
managers. . a longs to that great body of unrecognized “tu- | nothing less than that the Sanitary Commission | lumbia, where an attack made by om 
The policy which this kind of carping repre- | dents and authors who supply the hard-earned | shall-become the great army sutler, and thiat it has | then to Franklin, whigh is only ai cas on 
: sents brought this war upon the country, and | material upon which others build, like the corel | no authority todo so. We wish most sincerely that ew ve - Je & eanpeperes that he fell back to receive 
every day shows that the people at last fully | insects, who invisibly construct the reefs upon | Private —— and all other victims could %e retie“od | 4 reconnoissance lately made by our gun-boats up the 

understand, and therefore utterly despise, Brx- } which islands rise, in whose foliage the most oe ee aa Tennessee developed the fact that che river was | 

a satisfactory method : vi 


EDICT ARNOLD in whatever form he reappears. | brilliant birds soar and sing. 
His history of the United States, from the ov Diswounrap Max, | Lyon. ube ty 
of d to 1821. fille Cree Pome, Vineinta to be 35,000 with 87 
settlement of the country down Dear Sre,—None can so truly appreciate the labors of 
THE CAMDEN AND AMBOY six volumes, and is a monument of faithful la- | the Seaitery Commusion as do we who are their bene- THE PLOT TO BURN NEW YORK. | 7 
NUISANCE. a go bor and extensive research. It traces with clear- | ficiaries in the camp and field. Their labors are gigantic, On the night ot Noramben o a tant of Comatnann, 


4 ness the steadily-progressive developmen and at first sight it would appear unjust to seek to tax | under rebel auspices, attempted to exeeute long- 
‘‘BeTwEEN the great cities of the Union, y : pony tage them with ad additional burden ; but when I ask only a cherished plot to ay New York City in ashes. Is was the 
| great controversy which has now In Civil to be compensated, I hope the proposition made intention of the vet Sve to alt 

New York and Philadplphia,” says @ corre | war and is a body of political information quite | wit be considered. hotels, and to kindle a long line of fires that should insure 

spondent, ‘‘a single Company monopolizes the | unsurpassed. It is none the less valuable that | Sntlers, as they now exist among us, area ot ‘nec- | of 
right of way across the State of New Jersey, Mr. Hitprers is a Federalist of the Hamilto- | ery evil.” They charge us exorbitant prices for every e@ & centre of distracting alarms. If the plot had 


and while refusing the privilege to every other | nian school, for recent events show beyond ques- 

Company, farnishes upon a single track road tion that Hasmuron was not altogether wrong | « fow items: Oanned otis, gl to $1 25: weet potatoes, | of phosphorus where would, the 

commodations which the people of any respecta- | in his estimate of the tendency of our system. | 15 cents per pound; cheese, 60 cents; onions, 15 cents; in the rooms of the hotels, and the furniture of the rooms 

ble village in the West would spurn with con- The work has few graces of style ; but it is clear 

tempt. and concise and honest, and is indispensable to | ..9¢ oe a ol A their field of labor so far as to | 17, Uempt was also made to ignite Barnum’s Museam. 
In case of foreign war, as he truly remarks, | the student of American history. furnish the few articles we want at compensating prices, | Avenue, Lafarge, 8 James, Metropolitan, Howeed, Gene 

the transmission of large bodies of troops and Other works of Mr. Hitprera reveal the | Or if the Christian Commission were to do this, they wonld | ed States, Lovejoy’s, Tammany, Belmont, Hanford, and 


munitions between New York and Philadelphia } same qnalities of accuracy and thoroughness ; | find the Gospel of low prices an excellent adjunct to the | others. Only my yn and triffing injury was accom- 
would be practically stopped. ‘There was, in- | and his long fidelity to the principles which of thc of Fence. Fis vould Bas am te 
deed, a time during the present rebellion when brought the Administration mto power four. the culprits, upon their conviction, should be 


Washington was threatened. The Camden and | years was .properly recognized by his con- | discharged or pensioned soldiers, when qualified ones ean | g their names at the Provest 

Amboy Road was found to be utterly inadequate oe pny We had hoped that his | be had office should be regarded and treated as opin 

to the transport of the troops across Mew Jersey. labors might be suspended and his health estab- ane NEWS ITkMS. 

One of the new roads carried some thirty thou- | ished in the soft Adriatic air. But if the news — er The Greyhound, General Butler's steamer 
d sol day and night ; fire 

sand soldiers, running trains by day and night ; | be true, Mr. is another of the learned 


has brought @ writ to compel the Raritan and | fate al! hard work ith the brain should be | 
Delavrare Bay Company to pay over into the mato a spelt ‘ Tut New York State Volunteer Institute was | and staff were consumed in the 

Cemden and Amboy treasury the rece:pts for | established about eighteen von, pirate steamer while lying at anchor ta 
thi ice to i t ‘ sion Bridge, Niagara Coun ow rnish Roads, 

‘Tp don- CHARLES ‘WESBEY’ S POETRY. a home for and to educate the sons of dead or dis- | inst. and 
trolled by this giant monopoly, no sane man One of the most striking features of the literary | #bled officers and soldiers, — funds enough 7 Brigadier General L. Smith has taken command 
looks for redress, But a bill has passed the | history of the last ten or fifteen years is the revival be raised it will be made a emmys 9 2 of urg, in place of Major-General Dana. 
izing he nse of othe: roads in New Jersey for | have been given ‘by Kesir’s “Christian Year. The appeals te publie charity for projects con- been aceepted. é ““ 


Almost every branch of the Church has shared in A. 
ravel between other States, and it only awaits in England and America. New | nected with the war have been so many, and the Pm be aaah niGieeandl wines 


and the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company } ané exhausted scholars by whose melancholy FOR THE SOLDIER’S CHILD. and Admiral Porter were on board at the time, but escaped 
belonging to Genera] 
flamer. 


the action or the Senate to make it a law. it the movement, both applications for the advantages of the Institute have | ber 35, by the Fifth of the : of the Po- 
ought to be entitled Bill for the relief of the so largely increased, that the provrietors now pro- | tomac, while attempting to exchange papers with our 
Nation,” and shouid be passed by acclamation nd pose to relieve those who wish to aid the institu- | ond has been brought to a 
: every school of Christian thought ard feeling has : 7 to the Old Capitol Prison. Pryor was taken in retaliation 
at the earliest day. The Camden and Amboy given birth toa Lyra, the favorite title for such col- | tion by changing a donation into a purchase. That | tor the recent capture of Captain by the rebel 
monopoly has become a nationai nuisance. followed by th may furnish shelter, food, clothing, and a lib- | pickets, under similar and that Gen- 
nopoly ca lections. The Lyra Germanica was followed by the el 
Lyra Ang'icana ; the Lyra Eucharistica by the Lyra | © ucation But the latter since the ca 


on Saturday. 
f been dis- 
Messianica; and the to | they ask fifty thousand subscriptions at two dollars onineell the army, Racheyhne the anti r forbidding the 


Domestica appears 
-] have closed that series. The less tious col- exchange of papers with 

CAMPS OF PRISONERS. | titles, are tho namerous to | large steel-plate portrait of the President. General | bly not regain his freedom on this 
fo no that thite here, Many of them are ephemeral; but GRANT, or any corps commander, and also a cer- | General Hancock has orders to organize in the District 
le plot at Chicago for the release of the rebel | two or three are good enough to be cherished in the re 
prisoners, and turning them loose upon the city, | Church as permanent possessions. of corps is to be raised by January 1, 196%, * 
abandoning it to the ravage of an immense; It is a little strange that the best of these ccilec- a eee > | Advices from Halifax! November 19 state that the new p 
armed and organized mob under the leadership | tions saould be the werk, not of aay school or sect, | relied peivateer bell Se 


of Marmaduke, a brother of the rebel General. of We are informed that the institution has the ap- | * the value of half million dollars, 
The horror of such an event it fs not sasy to Solicitor-General, far excels proval oi General Hooker, Governor Srymour,the | 
‘ imagine, and we can well believe that the inhab- oe ee wrap dns of hymins in catholicity | late General Wapsworrs, and Mr. Rice, Superin- - FOREIGN NEWS. 
itants of the city are still restless with the eon- oP cote andlin tuuaey Uae It selects the best | tendent of Public Instruction. The President is e 
_ Sclousness of the peril they have escaped It | o¢ cid hymne.and new. without reference to sect or | Colonel W. H. Youna, and the Treasurer Captain | JAPAN 
will always remain as a proof of the odiousness ‘party in the Church. The names of Watts and H. R. Ranpatt, P. O. box 4262, New York city. _— uate seniettinai ti - 
WESLEY appear ware Sis thes make trentien wich the great Pe of Christendom, she 
“mmment to prevent the on anc to save -others—proof at once RouNDELL PaLm- never make the subord 
innocent men, women, and children, our neigh- critical skill and of freedom from sectarian DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
bors and friends, from murder, wrong, and pil- prejudice. | oneiih caspase on the south from the main island of Japan, is by three 
lage et the hands of a drunken and brutal- rab- It now appears that ons of our New York mer- GENERAL SHE : ) straits, Of these the most convenient for pur. 
ble, was denounced by party newspapers as a | chants has devoted his leisure for like the ‘Tho 
reign of terror. Such a course was simply British to stadies in sacred song. Prince of Nagato, whose province commands % on the 
ana $0 thid come tone to which Chi | The elegant fruit of these hore subsecive is before north. Of late the Prince has greatly the - 
ppeal . @ passion ch Chicago. us in a volume entitled “Sacred Poetry, selected fortifieationa, with = view to the exciusion cf ves- 
was exposed, and from which it was happily from the Works of the Rev. CHARLES WESLEY, ed- sela, About a year ago French, and American . 
saved. | | ited by a Lay Member of the Protestant morant had bows, It 
But the circumstances should be vely Eohama that 
: ream very gravely | Church (New York: Kelley & Brother, 1864).” Such termined by all the foreign ministers at Yokohama that ' 
considered, and ought to change the policy of | a collection has long been needed. The most ap- 
the Government in regard to the disposition of | preciative critics have agreed, we think, in placing having & man-cl-war at his command sent a sxiling veeel = 
prisoners, To establish an immense camp of | CHartes Westzy at the head of the Christian lyr- Half of the were 
prisoners in the immediate neighborhood of a | iste. It is recorded to the credit of Watts, his great days’ aghtine 
_&reat city, and close to all the dangerous ele- | rival, that he said he would give all he had written for forty-six men, and the Japanese from two to three hundred, al 
-Ments in the population of every city, is to in- | the honor of being the author ot WrsLry’s magnifi- The forts are to be dismantled. | | 
vite danger. Such a camp threatens the city, | Ce0thymm, entitled “WrestlingJacob.” The London MEXICO. 


of the moderg Church,” Jaiges MowrcomEny, at 
} once poet and critic, declares that he ‘‘ has celebrated 
the everlasting themes of Christian experience with 


a 
4 
2 
| | 
| 
4 
AM , 
A sudden descent it by a few hundred de- Howard, and the left, consisting Advices from say that the force of 
termined ruffians, or the opening of the gates by | ot the Fourteenth and Twentieth, by General Slocum. | Juarez at Gels, Weare he himself was at date ot 
C | Each regiment to have one wagon and one ambulance, | latest accounts, consists of about seven thousand men, but 
tealth and treason, and the arming and release | and each brigade a due proportion of ammunition and pro- | that more than half of them are new unfit for im- 
the desperate horde to rage and ravage at [an affinence diction and a splendor of coloring vision wagens 
their will, is not only easy but probable, and the | rarely surpassed.” Sir Pataer gives as | ont 
revelations at Chicago are the proof of it. If the requisites of a good hymna, “ simplicity, fresh- a eee proviso ahead and three daye forage No de- | rounded work fortifications, | 
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“THANK GOD!”—RECEPTION OF OUR EXCHANGED PRISONERS ON BOARD THE “ELIZA HANCOX,” November 18, 1864.—SKETCHED BY WILLIAM einintoen NEXT Pace. ] 
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SERVING OUT RATIONS TO OUR EXCHANGED BRS ON BOARD THE “NEW YORK.”—[SxercaEep “-Wiep) 


OUR EXCHANGED PRISONERS 


No more touching scene has occurred during thie 
war than that which glorified the deck of the Eliza 
Ilancox, Colonel Mutrorp’s dispatch boat, on Fri- 
day, November 18, and which we illustrate on page 
788. On that day we began to receive from the 
rebel authorities those of our exchanged prisoners 
who were in the best condition for removal. Shout- 
ing and cheering, they step on deck under the pro- 
tection of the old flag. To these few the prison- 
peng ot An ersonville have become only a remem- 
brance, ex 
life there lived is written in their gaunt faces, scur- 
vied limbs, and exhausted strength. The link 
which has bound them to the horrors of the past is 
broken, though it has left its scars and lacerations 
on their limbs. No words can describe the exulta- 
tion of these long-sufferers at their release. Scrofu- 
lous cripples throw away their crutches and walk 
erect with the inspiration of simple joy; men who 


in so far as the terrible record of the . 


by want and home-sickness have been mieuine to 
the verge of idiocy, or been smitten for months with 
almost hopeless melancholy, shout for the old flag 
atid for Colonel Mutrorp, and, re of the 
presence of their rebel companions, sing, 

“Rall 

seat ond fom 

Down with the traitor, 
And up with the star!’’ 

Nor is it easy to describe the good cheer inherent 
in plenty of hot coffee and boiled hams for men who 
for months have been literally starving in a county 
abounding with provisions. We have on this page 
illustrated the scene on board the New York as the 
rations of ham and coffee were served out to the 
prisoners. To the luxury of palatable food is added 
that, of the bath and of clean, new clothes. 

The number of prisoners already exchanged is 
twelve hundred and forty-six. According to late 
advices the exchange was interrupted on account 
of the damaged railway communications on the line 


| 
Ti 


of SHERMAN’s march. We hope that SHERMAN 
will compensate for this by redeeming all our pris- 
oners at Millen. The prison-camp at Anderson- 
ville was almost entirely vacated early in Novem- 
ber; east of Milledgeville a few miles is ‘‘Camp 


, Lawton,” which it is not improbable that our cav- 


alry has reached. . The stockade at Millen contains 
several thousand of our prisoners; and there are a 
@ number in the hospitals at Savannah: The 
m-camp in the rebel States is at Flor- 
efce, about one hundred miles from Charleston, in 
the northeastern. part of South Carolina; here, 
within the space of thirty-two — sixteen thou- 
sand prisoners are confined. 

At Andersonville there eek: a few weeks ago, 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand prisoners. So 
dreadful was the engendered. from the 
close contact of the men, from filth, and from starv- 
ation, that eleven thousand of these were thrown 
uncoffined into the trenches around the stockade. 
Then, when inhumanity itself shuddered at its own 


extravagant malicé—when even the rebel surgeons 
protested and uttered complaints which more than 
bear out the statements which we have received 
from returned prisoners—then the prison was brok- 
en up and the prisoners dispersed. The regulations 
and treatment of the prisoners at Florence are sim~ 
ilar to what they were at Andersonville, and the 
mortality nearly as great. It must be remembered 


that every feature of this barbarous and inhuman. 


treatment was unnecessary. Our prisoners could 
have easily been supplied with food, for the South- 
ern people are not suffering for the want of sub- 
sistence ; the only difficulty has been that of trans- 
portation, and this had no application to the region 
in which our prisoners have been confined. Nor 
was there need of suffering from nakedness or in- 
sufficient warmth ; the former we ourselves woulé 
have promptly relieved if the oppcrtunity had been 
given, and the latter could easily have been relieved 
by the plentiful supply of pine wood in forests im- 
mediately surrounding the prison-camps. 


| 
4 
SUNDAY MORNING INSPECTION ON BOARD THE GUN-BOAT sx Warrzns.—[Sex Page 790.] 
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| their way North. The number of these arrivals is 


_ers this week on page 796 represents a curious. 
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ALLATOONA. 


Dismocxtep from his horse, 
On the summit of the hill, 

St od our gallant General Corser, 
And he stood erect and still. 


He could see them far below, 
From the summit where he stood, 
He could see them come and go, 
All the rebels under Hoop. 


Under ali the far-off trees 
He could see them form their lines, 
y were gathering like bees 
neath the oaks and pines. 
And the hero watched them now 
As a man may look on death, 
With a clouding of the brow 
And a quickening of the breath. 


For the traitors were a host 
That hourly swelled and grew, 

And around him at his post 
The loyal men were few. 


Then heavrenward looked he, 
And a prayer was in his 
But the banner of the free 
_Waved between him and the skies. 


And the bine of heaven was blient 
With the stars, as if, just then, 

"Twas an answer God had sent 
To the leader and his men. 


Up the hill the flag of trace 
With its folds of dingy white, 
Came as if it could seduce 
Our General from the fight. 


And the message that it brought 
From the rebel in the wood 
Was as if a coward wrought 
As ascribe for General Hoop. 


‘* Now yield ye to our strength, 
Ere we come With might and main, 
For yield ye must at length, , 
And the bloodshed will be vain.” 


On the flag gazed General Corse, 
As in thought, but not in doubt; 

Then he leaned upon his horse, 
And he wrote this answer out: 


‘*Ye may come whene'er ye will, 

Ye may come with might and main, 
I will answer for. it still 

That the bloodshed is: not vain.” 


Back, underneath the trees, 

Went the flag of truce, and then, 
Like clouds of climbing bees, 

_All the valley swarmed with men. 


No pen can paint the strife, 

Nor the long and desperate fight 
When we gave life after life 

For our flag and for the right. 


We saw the false ranks recl, 
And all the bloody morn 

They sank beneath our steel 
Like newly ripened corn. 


Bleeding and faint our chief, 
But watching still, he stood, 

With a smile of grim relief, 
The retreating ranks of Hoop. 


_And he murmured, ‘‘I mourn the dead, 
And blood has poured like rain, 
But ’twas true as trutif that I said, 
It should net be @ied in vain. 


UNION REFUGEES. 


WE give on our first page an illustration represent- 
ing Union RervuGess AT LA, on 


daily increasing. Since SHERMAN with the main 
body of his army advanced southward, abandoning 
Northern Georgia, this region has become one not 
very safe and pleasant to those who have by the ‘ 
presence of our army been emboldened to declare 
their preference for the old Union. The Richmond 
journals dwell upon the departure of these loyalists 
with peculiar satisfaction, on the ground that it 
diminishes that opposition in Georgia which has al- 
ways been au element of danger to the Confederacy. 


INSPECTION ON BOARD THE 
METACOMET.”’ 


We have frequently given illustrations of the 

spection of our land-forces. We give our read- 
ers this week on page 789 a representation of the 
crew and guns of the gun-boat Metacomet at their 
Sunday morning inspection. . The Metacomet be- 
longs to Admiral Farracut’s Gulf Squadron, and 
mounts ten guns, some of which appear in the 
sketch. This is ove of our lately-built gun-boats, 
having been in commission during the past year 
only. She took a prominent part in the capture 
of the forts and in the fight with the Tennessee in 
Mobile Bay last August. 


FRONT AND REAR. 
THE interesting sketch which we give our read- 


but sadderiing feature of the battle-field. Look at 


the picture of the battle at the front, where our poor | 


soldiers, battling for the country—theirs and ours— | 
are risking precious lives, are suffering from severe, 


‘if not mortal, wounds, and their blood stains the con- 
tested field. ‘Turn then from this picture and look to 
what is going on in the rear. Here, under sheltg 


| of heavy wagons, are teamsters and sutlers, and oth- 


er non-combatants, playing cards, or engaged in 


how short a space, but a contrast of what opposites ! 


THE STONE RIVER MONUMENT. 


_Tue Stone River battle-ground is in the vicinity 
of Murfreesborough, Tennessee. Indeed the bat- 
tle there fought is frequently called the battle of 
Murfreesborough. The battle was fought on the 
last day of 1862 and the second day of 1863, and 
was one of the most severely contested on record. 


Our force, under General RosEcRAXxs, numbered Iit- 


tle more than 40,000, while General Brace com- 
manded an army of over 60,000. Our loss in killed 
amounted to 1500, in wounded to 7245; the total 
loss being twenty per cent. of the army engaged. 
The fighting really lagted during seven days, and 
resulted in our occupation of Murfreesborough. No 
more gallant fighting was ever done than by our 
army at Stone River, and it is fitting that over the 
resting-place of so many brave heroes should be 
erected this memorial of soldierly fellowship and 
of popular gratitude. | 


CAPTURE OF THE “HOPE.” 
We illustrate on page 797 the capture of the 


se] was chased out from the bar of Cape Fear River 
and captured after a run of five hours. She was 
one of the finest of the fleet of blockade-runners ; 
she was built in Liverpool in 1864 at a cost of 
£60,000. Her crew numbered sixty-eight men. 
She was built of steel, and her engines are from the 
Victoria Iron Works. She is 400 feet long, 40 feet 
beam, and is 1200 tons measurement. Ev- 
ery thing about the ship at the time of fits capture 
was in an excellent condition. Her cargo also was 


for a ing vessel, 

her is a powerful ocean steamer. 
She has since captured the Lady Stiring, bound 
from Wilmington to Nassau, with 960 bales of cot- 
ton. 


HUMORS, OF THE DAY. 


Tue Exp or TABLE-TUENING.—An inmate of a lanatic 
asylum, driven mad by Spiritualism, wishes to try to turn 
the multiplication-table. 


A CANINE EPITAPH.” 
To kindred earth all dogs must pase— 
As people say, he’s “gone to grass,"’ 
Let's hope, poor dog, it's clover. 


The son of a fond father, when et vay wen 
to bring home the head of one of enemy. father 
my oe should be glad to see you come home without 
provided you come safe.” 


Why is October the right month for a pugilistx: .. --“nt- 
os ainaane it’s the season for a brew, Sir. 


— 


-“* Morro ror CrogusT—“ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
An Irishman was challenged at the polls in Windzor, 


_| Vermont, and his naturalization papers demanded. Aft- 


er much hesitation he handed over a that proved to 
be a bill against himself for two bantelaof whiske. 


The whale. 
Q. Then why is a milkman like a whale? 
A. Because he gets his prophet (profit) out of the water. 


ag What are the two most sinful letters in the alphabet ?— 
What are the two most intemperate letters of the alpha- 


bet ?—X 8. 
What two letters of the alphabet shall become a neces- 


sary adjective ?—S N shall. 


What two lettérs of the alphabet are an ornithological 
adjective ’—B KE. 

wm letters of the alphabet are most like a pea- 

What two letters of the alphabet have least in them ?— 


are not cheap?__D R. 

What two letters of the’ don't you want your 
tooth to be like?A EK. 

‘1 gay, old fellow. what are your politics?” said one 

friend, another bad my father was 

he replied. “ And what is your religion?" 

continued the other. “ my father was 

was the answ “And are you a bach- 

elor ?” the other. Because my father-svas a—oh, 

confound it! don’t with your stapid questions. 

CAUTION TO IMPOLITE BACHELORS 
A lady of our temper is not gener- 


herself out for his captu _—we to 

her bonnets, but, worse’ am all, to pay for them! 
TOO LITERAL. 7 


Customer (who has been 
ow long will my chop 
Warrsre. “ About inches and a ‘arf, Sir!” 


QUESTION H te 
lady like one of the Wert Indian 
she a Jam-maker. 

A chiropodist in Paris commences his 

you, ladies tlemen, need not blush expa-e 

your feet to the operstor.” 

Why is Shylock « most difficult 


ui 
: 


8 


A it breaks out. 
Why is gas like poetry ?—Because it is always found in 


a traveler Doyle, an 
that he had been where b 
erful that two of them would @ man’s blood in o2e 


night, the General wi “*My Sir, we have 
the eame animals in but thay hum- 


Children,” said matron to her assem- 
progeny, *‘ you may have every thing want, but 
you mustn't want any thing you can’t whee 


. The anger which flushes the face is not so deadly as that 
which makes it pale. The red heat is less intense than 


CONSOLATION TO CrIPPLes.—Why is a man with a cork 
leg never likely to be forgotten by his friends ?— Because 
he is re-membered. 


Waxten.—The receipt which is given when a gentle- 


country clergyman * astonished one 
fast,” was gravely explanation, “‘ Bless you 
bling their grief.” 


THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 


‘“‘Au! it’s a nice thing to be the belle of the 
village ; to walk down the little street with a quiet, 
independent air, and feignedly unconscious that all 
the marriageable girls are looking out with envy, 
and all the youths with love ; tripping toward 
the sea-shore, pretending not to see Fred Wilson, 
the young farmer, as he half reins in his stout cob 
to bow as he passes, and to walk by the retiring 
waves for an hour on the hard, firm sand, with a lit- 
tle coquettish soup-plate straw-hat upon the top of 
those wanton tresses, floating down and half-cover- 


I had just turned out of my lodgings, and was fol- 
lowing in the wake of the fair craft, Amy Ellis— 
when at Rome we must do as the Romans do; and 
being in a fishing village full of amphibious farm- 
ers, I of course felt it incumbent upon me to talk 
sea-slang, which of course I did very badly and.out 
of place. I was soon down upon the sands among 
shingle, dog-fish, and skate eggs, star-fish, and jel- 
ly-fish, and the stranded shells of many a ship- 
wrecked cockle 


up, I pressed him to sup with me, perhaps rather 
selfishly, for it would help to cheer me up, too. 


I could see plainly enough what was the matter, 


© communi- 
cative. He was in love, and Amy was a jilt—a 
flirt: he was half mad, he said, and nothing would 
give him any satisfaction but breaking the heads of 
flenderson and a fewother® But he would 
not @o that ; he would leave the place for good, that 
he \. ould. | | 
And so days and weeks rolled by, and my stay 
had almost reached its fullest limits. 
. I had only another day to spend at Delsthorpe, 
and felt rather reluctant to part from the quiet vil- 
lage and the le friends I had met with. I 
felt, too, that I should regret much the salt sea- 
breeze which had given me back my health—rich- 
est pearl that the sea can produce. My last day 
was a fate day—“ Delsthorpe Dancing,” a day annu- 
ally looked forward to as the reunion of friends and 


relations. The parties in some of the farm-houses - 


mustered rather strongly, and it fell to my lot to be 
under the same roof as Amy Ellis and Fred Wilson. 


Cross purposes were rife ; flirting wasin the ascend. | 


ant, and a dark cloud hovered over Fred's brow, 
growing blacker as the evening wore on. | 


At last, tired of the heated room, I made my es- © 


cape to enjoy an evening walk upon the sands, and 
had hardly reached the intervening bank when I 
started as a heavy band was laid upon my shoulder, 
the thick sand hawing muffied the footsteps of nty 
follower. I found on turning that it was my young 
friend Wilson, and I could just see by the dusky 
twilight that he wore any thing but a pleasant as- 
pect. I knew his complaint so well that I would 
not revert to it, but pulled out my cigar-case, and, 
lighting up, we climbed the sea-bank and sat down 
in silence. It was a warm, close, heavy autumn 
night, thick clouds hung overhead, and the darkness 
was fast closing round. The sullen wash of the 
water upon the piles, and the constant heavy roll 
of the waves upon the shingle added to the gloomi- | 
ness of the evening, while a sighing breeze, which 
kept coming in puffs and dying away again, seemed 
to my shore-going weather-wisdom to portend a 
storm. As the waves broke upon the shore their 
crests seemed, as it were, on fire, and the phosphor- 
escent light wore the appeaicnce of the tail of 
some huge rocket rushing along the sands. Fred's 
thoughts were evidently with the party we had left, | 
and he smoked on in silence, while I watched the 
peculiar phenomenon before me. At length I broke 
the silence and said, ‘‘Is not this very much like a 
storm coming on, Fred?” But before he could re- 
ply a rough voice at my elbow exclaimed, ‘‘ Storm 
it is, as sure as guns is guns; glass has been going. 


| down ever since one o'clock, and what with this 


heavy tide and the blow that’s coming on, I reckon 


a 


we shall have the bank pretty well shaved before 


morning.” 
Our informant was one of the revenue men, who, 
with his glass under his arm, had come up unob- 


served and given us the unasked benefit of his opin- 


ion on the weather.” He touched his hat and walked 

on, and we could just see that he was busying him- 

self with striking the top spar of the signal-mast, 
which stood on the highest part of the sand-bank. 

‘Tell you what,” said Fred, “‘there’s a rum one 

ing on, or else old Snodger would never be let- 


coming 
ting down the flag-staff, for he doesn’t do that for a 


capful of wind. It’s odd, too, you were saying you 
would like to see one of our storms, and here it is 
coming the very night before you leave; for come 
it will, that’s certain. If old Snodger says a storm’s 
brewing, you may depend upon seeing the yeast 
come flying over the sine-hills. By Jove! what a 
puff!” he continued, as a sudden gust nearly took 
his cap off. | 

‘‘ Well, I really should like to see one of the 
storms you describe,” said I; ‘‘not a shipwreck, 
mind, and bodies washing ashore for days after, but 
a storm without injury to life or property ; for in- 
deed there is something majestic in the warring of 
the elements—the rushing i 
clouds, the metal-tube-like roar of the heavenly 
artillery, and the vivid flashing of the arrowy light- 
ning. There is something to my mind intensely 
poetical in the majestic fury of a tempest.” 

“* Yes, very,” said my companion, dryly ; “very 
poetical, no doubt; but, as in this case, intensely 
damp; and if you'll take my advice, you will come 
to find a little more poetry indoors.” 

‘‘ Bravo, Fred!” I exclaimed; ‘‘ that’s the most 
sensible speech I've heard you make lately. 
lieve you are turning into the right road again, and 
are going to give a manly tone to the bent of your 


‘* Ah, well,” said the fellow, sighing, “ it was 
I've a fool of myself, or been 
made one of, quite long enough.” . 

It was no time for further conversation without 

for the rain was beginning to stream down, 
and the wind howling in fitful gusts over the ‘wat ry 
waste.” I hurried home, and after my customary 


chocolate and cigar, retired to my bedroom. Upon 


bad much increased; but the darkness and rain 
proved themselves insuperable obstacles to my leav- 
ing the house to go storm-gazing; besides which 
the wind was not sufficiently high to create the 


_ “mountains high” waves that would satisfy the de- 


sire I felt to see a storm on the sea-coast. 
Sleep fell softly on my eyelids—one 
of the mn ale that may be commended to 
the sleepless. The wind rushing by the house 
lulled me to my rest, and I was sden in the land of 
dreams, or rather in that deep, sound repose whose. 
waking banishes the sleeping workings of the brain. 
I must have slept for some time when a sudden 
noise, thateemed to my waking senses like thun- 
der, roused me with a start, and I listened anxious" 
ly for a repetition of the sound. I looked towaril 
my window, but every thing seemed of pitchy black- 
ness, and for a time the startled pulsation of my 
heart, with its heavy throb, throb, was all that 


of the great 


I be» 


| 
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and I had to use a great deal of persuasion before I 
Po could gain his consent ; but I carried my point, and 
| an hour afterward we were chatting over the fire, 
; smoking some capital Havanas which I had brought 
down with me, and drinking seme brandy-and-wa- 
other amusements, as regardless of what is going ter, the essence of which had never paid duty, and 
| tested or what problems solved—as y were beef ten slasest undiminished, and it 
| congregated together ata fair. Between the mimic 
strife in the rear and the extiting game at the front | hed ever taned. She Uetermined to try is hereaif, ani 
| ving bested emall quantity, proooanced it exeelient 
Ay, quoth the divine, “the tea may drink well 
did!" 
| 
; A Brave Man.—One who isn’t afraid to wear old clothes 
until he is able to pay for new. 
Factr.—A modern physiologist notes 
the extraordinary fact that, at the dinner-table, every 
q time a man crooks his elbow his mouth opens. 
| A gentleman being prevailed upon to taste lady's | 
4 | home-made wine, was asked for an opinion of what he had 
3 ** where eating and drinking are concerned. It is admir- 
able stuff to flies."’ 
your station. 
called the bolts of war. 
| How To You don’t know how to take 
me,” said a vulgar fellow, to a gentleman he had insulted. 
2 Sa . “+ Yes I do,” replied he, taking him by the nose. 
‘ 
} > somewhat remarkable for stinginess, went to a celebrated 
: tailor at Paris to order a coht. He asked the price. ‘‘A ‘ 
b = hundred and fifty francs.” He thought this rather dear. 
, the manufacturer asked what he had to pay for the mak- 
as ing. ‘A hundred and fifty francs,” was again the an- 
swer. ‘‘But I furnished the cloth.” ‘‘Sir,’* said the 
, the bargain.” 
| 
maiden-aunt. ‘** Well, for my part, sooner than, do that 
| 
" the white. 
| 
| A FISHY CONUNDRUM. 
bays. Vite rure every go nen peing 
. a very chain dragging some poor heart at its end.” 
Not a bad gpliloquy that for an old bachelor of 
. | —_ five-and-forty, down by the sea-side for the benefit 
| np What two letters of the siphabet are best to drink ?— of his health and to get his broken wind mended. 
or 
| What two letters of the alphabet are moet lik’ the cra- 
| nium of a drone?—B Z. 
| What two letters of the alphabet resemble an affection- 
| ate remembrance?—A L 
: | feelings.” 
I was not surprised upon reaching the shore to 
& find that Fred‘Wilson had made a circuit, and cross- 
| ing the sand-bank, had reached the spot where Amy 
was walking, and was now by her side, leading his 
7 horse by the rein. The sight put me in mind of a 
ly considered to be of she best, was inaulsed by a young | %0re of years before, of moonlight walks, of evening | opening the casement, I could tell that the storm 
: : gentieman. The incantious young man failed to admire a | rambles, and wild-flower gathering, and I felt rather 
it lonely as I thought of years slipped by, never to re- 
| tarn, buried hopes‘and fears; and looking far out 
| to sea at the peMMi rising moon, I had gone into a 
deep fit of musing, living the past over again, and 
) wondering as to the future, when my chain of 
| thought was broken by the heavy thud, thud of 
Fred Wilson's horse as he cantered up to me. Ina 
| ’: minute he pulled up at my side, and I was about to 
| \ ma Li ask after Amy when I saw the last flutter of her 
| Nex ribbons, apd the last wave of her hair as she stepped 
lightly through the gap in the sand-bank. Some- 
thing was evidently wrong, for Fred was looking 
most fearfully blue. He was a favorite of mine, for 
| I used to setzhim down as the beau-idéal of a bluff 
young Saxon farmer, and by way of cheering him ; 
Because ft almost an impossibility to doa Jew. 


be so mad! 


again to F 
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culd hear, beyond the furious wind which was now 
raying fearfully, making the house rock to its very 
foundations. Ever and anon there would be a lull, 
as when I first awoke, and then in the case- 
-inent would rattle and the blast shriek by. Sud- 


 denly a flash illumined my room for an instant, 


there was a pause of a second or two, and then the 
loud boom, as of a gun, reverberated round the 
house. ‘At first I took it for thunder, but my col- 
lecting thoughts told me it was a distress 
I turned out of bed and hastily dressed, and on go- 
ing to the window I could see that chere was a fire 
on the shore. Directly &fter a vivid blue light 
shone out seaward, and by its glare I could discern 
some thick black mass in the distance. It was now 
plain enough to me that 9 vessel was on the sands, 
for they bore but an ill repute, and I had heard 
more than one tale of their fatality. 

On descending the stairs I found my landlady 
up, and comforting herself with a cup of coffee, and 
from her I learned that the whole village was on 
the shore, for a large vessel had come on the sands. 
Resisting the old lady’s persuasions to have a cup 
with ‘her, I ran down to the beach, and on passing 
the opening in the bank was for a time dazzled by* 
a large fire upon the sands, which was blazing up 
and roaring beneath the violence of the wind, and 
lighting up the assembled crowd. Where the ves- 
sel lay all was intensely black, for the-light did 
not pierce so far; but the foaming waves, as they - 
rolled over and tumbled with fearful violence upon 
the beach, seemed to reflect the fiery. beams in vivid 
flashes. 

People were running to and fro, excitedly giving 
orders which no one executed ; the mortar had been 
tried again and again, but the men could not get 
any communication with their rope to the vessel, 
and if they could have done s0, the advantage would 
have been very doubtful, as the sea had risen to a 
fearful height. Another flash, and a report from 
the vessel sent a thrill through the breasts of those 
who burned to render aid, but were helpless; and a 
chill struck to my heart as I thought of the dire 
straits of my fellow-creatures. An excited crowd 
on my left then took my attention, and I reached 
the spot to find that the life-boat had been brought 
down in its truck, but could not be manned. Most 
men shrank from encountering guch a sea, and those 
who would have dared it were dragged back by 
wives or mothers, half frantic with fear. It wasa 
never-to-be-forgotten scene; the roar of the cruel 
waves was deafening; hefe and there they threw 
up cask, spar, or plank, only, as it were, to pounce 
upon it and drag it back within their angry clutches 
as they came racing in, chasing one another till 
they arched over and broke in cataracts upon the 
sands, drenching ys with the spray. The wind 
came tearing by with redoubled fury, and as straw, 
fagots, and drift-wood were piled upon the fire, the 
sparks and flames rushed in a stream landward, and 
blazed up afresh upon the wild scene. On nearing 
the boat I saw Fred earnestly talking to the men, 

and in reply to my inquiring look an old man shout- 
ed in my ear that half the crew were not fit to go 
from ‘‘ the drink,” and they wanted volunteers. 

All at.once a light form with streaming hair rush- 
ed up to Wilson and clung wildly to his arm, and, 
as I stood by his side, Amy Ellis exclaimed, ‘‘ But 
you will not go, Fred? Oh, tell me you will not 
Oh, stop him!” she appealed to those 
standing by, “do not let him go!” Then turning 
she continued, almost shrieking, for 
the wind swept away her words, “‘ Oh, Fred, stay, 
stay ; for my sake, stay !” , 

But bitterness was in the heart of Fred Wilson, 
and with a cold gesture he loosened her hands from 
his arm, and turning to me, made a sign that I 
should remove her. I half led, half carried her 
away, and mage 3 my head, saw Fred Wilson 
climb into the , Shouting, ‘Now, my lads, 
who dares ?” ee 

Amy was sobbing and wringing her hands, and 


. begged pathetically that I would go back and stop 


him, struggling to free herself from me. 
Two or three of the neighbors relieved me of my 


_ half-fainting burden, and I turned back toward the 


life-boat. 
To be awakened at any time from a sound sleep 
to some scene of excitement always produces an in- 


_ describable feeling of there being a want of reality 


in what passes, but never did I feel this more strong- 
ly than on that fearful night._ The deafening roar | 
of the waves and the howling of the mighty wind 
had a bewildering effect with which it was hard to 
combat, and I felt as if in some wild fevered dream, 
from which I was anxious to awake and be freed, 
The boat was only three parts manned, for the men, 
brave though they were, dared not face the night. 
Old weather-beaten fishermen shook their heads at 
it and shouted to one another that“ she must bide, 
for they'll never launch her,” and I, knowing the 
peril of those on board, gnawed my lips at my own 
impotence and want of ener¢: 

All this had occurred in a very few minutes, and 
even in that short space the gale seemed to have in- 
creased in fury. At times it was almost impossible 
to stand against it, and with clothes drenched with 
spray, it seemed to numb and paralyze mind as well 
as body. Another blue light from the vessel showed 
where she lay, and we heard, or fancied we heard, 
the shouts of those on board, for they were only five 
or six hundred yards distant. Every ane present 


was in a state of the greatest excitement, and 


though fresh arrivals were constantly . 
all shrank from a combat with the sea now 

I appealed to a stout fellow by me and pointed 
to the boat, but he shook his head as a knot collect- 
ed round, and he but acted as the mouth-piece of the 
group as he said, “It’s no use, maister. It ’ud be 
on’y gettin’ shut of one’s life. She must go to 
pieces directly; an’ as to Maister Fred there, he 


couldn’t find a gainer way to the church.yard thaa 


tryin’ to launch that boat.” : 

I found I had only to look at a man after this for 
him to turn away. and, sick at.heart, I felt that the 
venture =.ust be desperate when these men, born 


On looking round I found old Wilson by my side, 
a fine old gray-haired farmer, with a coil of rope on 
his shoulder. On seeing me he spoke, and I could 
see as in a broken 
voice he ere’s my boy trying to get out 
the boat, and I can’t go and stop him. I can’t stand 
here and know some of God’s creatures are being 
choked with the seawater and howd my lad back 


If I were asked, and gave a frank reply, I should 
‘say that I was decidedly and constitutionally a cow- 
ard. Asa boy at school I dreaded fighting, and it 
was only after repeated biows and ill-usage of vari- 
ous kinds that the pugilistic spirit was roused with- 
in my breast which proved a terror to my enemies, 
and drove away Jack Brown, our bully who would 
fight, crying, with the bridge of his nose seriously 
damaged. And on this memorable night, sur- 
rounded by the extited crowd, and with Fred Wil- 
son appealing for volunteers, I felt my heart flutter 
within my breast, and a nervous trembling about 
my knees, all the symptoms of cowardice. Love 
of self, thoughts of home and friends whom I might 
see no more, the danger of the enterprise, the boil- 
ing surf, and the mighty billows chasing each other 
madly shoreward, all tended to increase the feeling ; 
and then came a reaction; another gun made the 
blood tingle through my veins, and by the flash of 
another rocket I fancied I could see forms clinging 
to the rigging of the dark, indistinct mass out on 
the sands. 

I looked at Fred as he stood at the boat’s head, 
with the blazing fire lighting up his noble counte- 
nance, as he frowned on the shrinking crowd before 
him, and then, with a muttered ‘“‘God help me!” 


The cheers broke forth again, for my example was 
followed, and two stout young fellows climbed in 
after me. There was @squeeze of the hand from 
Fred, and then in a whirl of excitement I was in my 
place, with a strong ash blade in my hand, ready 
with my companions in the boat to battle with the 
cruel sea. 

Rushing waters—choking spray—blinding surf— 
and the noise as of a thousand: cataracts in one’s 
ears, and we were launched amidst the boiling 
caldron of mad billows. A sharp, short strpggle, 
and we were beaten back and the boat almost stove 


upon the truck, and a hundred yards off, under the 
semi-shelter of a row of piles, we were again launch- 
ed, and this time with better success, backing water 
to the direction of our cockswain, and rising and 
falling like a cork upon the mighty waves which 
seemed almost to curl over into the boat. As we 
receded from the shore my cowardlyfeelings fled, and 
I felt in a perfect frenzy, straining at my oar with 
nerves in a state of tension for the battle with the 
waters. . 

At last, after a tuemendous struggle with winds 
and waves, we were under the lee of the stranded 
vessel, and then it was some time before we could 
communicate with her by a rope. Go close up we 
dared not; for the waves made a clean sweep over 
her decks, and the passengers and crew, about thir- 
ty in number, had now taken to the rigging, which 
sloped over toward us as the vessel lay upon her 
beam-ends. At length we got ten in our boat—one 
poor fellow, numbed with the cold, missing his hold 
of the rope, and with pale, agonized face disappear- 
ing in the hissing waters. Another struggle with 
the breakers, and our freight was landed. Brandy 
- was hurriedly partaken of, and soon we were again 
under the vessel’s lee, returning this time with 
eleven fainting creatures, who slid down the rope 
of communication. .We landed them, and then, 
half exhausted, we returned for the remainder of 
the crew, who were clinging fast to the mainmast. 

The moon was just sullenly breaking, and arms 
were’ frantically waving as we neared the vessel, 
which lifted with each wave, and then came down 
with a fearful crash. It was evident she must 
soon go to pieces, and we strained every nerve to 
new exertion in order to finish our task. 

As we reached them the mast went by the board, 
and the drowning wretches were plunged into the 
boiling surf. We were backing water toward the 
vessel, and consequently were going stern foremost, 
and in ebedienca to our cockswain’s warning cry we 
pulled forward to avoid the tangled mass of rigging 
close by us. Two men were clinging to a spar, 


which we took in as well. The others had 
peared, and we were about rowing shoreward when 
a hand rose from the waters and clutched my oar. 
Its owner was dragged in, and then, with failing 
strength and flagging energies, blinded and almost 
fainting, we again tried to battle with the surf. 

I remember little’more, except seeing, after a 


across my face at the sight before me, so perfect an 
exemplification was it of a woman's nature. Rough 
but willing hands were pressing “sups” of brandy 


seemingly lifeless 
in a donkey-cart and taken to the Wilsons’. 


und life-spent upon this spot, dared not make the 
attempt. 


The rest of our party, as I afterward learned, 


from going ; but Lord knows, Sir, I shall be ready 
signal. J to down on my knees if they can’t launch her.” 


I ‘was at his side, followed by a volley of cheers. 


in by being dashed upon the beach. It was quickly - 


and we reached them and took them off, one of 
them holding with a deadly grip a submerged body, » 


were safe, but any thing but sound ; for bruised—in 


| one instance maimed—and half drowned, they had 


peen Gragged ashore by those awaiting their re- 


I staid at Wilson’s house waiting for convales- 
cence, and sharing with Fred in the ministrations 
of little Amy. Poor Fred was nearly at death’s 
door on one occasion, for the shock of his blow, the 
excitement, and the terrible cut he received, left 
him with a wild fever, from which he recovered but 
slowly. But Amy—quiet, subdued, little tearful- 
eyed Amy—came every day, and Fred seemed in 
no hurry to get well. I hobbled about with a 


crutch and a stick, and one afternoon, when just 


waking from my after-dinner doze, I heard subdued 
voices in the adjoining apartment. In my half- 
waking state I can not. be sure of their import, but 
they sounded like, ‘‘ Never tease again, darling?” 

** Never, dear Fred, oh, never !” 

And then followed something like a sob or a sigh, 
and a sound that put me in mind of lying when a 
child in a little white covered cot, with a fair, sweet 
face bending over me, and a pair of soft lips part- 
ing from mine to whisper, ‘‘God bless you !” 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A writer for one of the rebel journals the follow- 
rant: 


se 


ze 


attention to punctuation, abbreviates leas, and is equall 
careful of his i’s and t's. It may be the work of imagine. 
can not but picture the 


country school, if their selec- 
tion depended upon their chirography. Thus we have 
two more witnesses, in two men who occupy more of this 
world’s attention at this time than any other two living, 
that ‘ great men write poor hands.’” 


Frenon journals relate the following instance of forti- 
tude on the part of a little boy only eight years old, the 
son of a laborer named ux, living at Farciennes (Bel- 
gone. One evening, a few weeks since, he was sent by 
mother to fetch a loaf from a baker's on the opposite 
side of the railway. On his return, when passing a level 
paces from the Farciennes station, he 
approaching, and in his alarm stumbled and 

fell. He nevertheless had the p 


into the space between the rails and lie st Unhap 
the clearing-iron caught his blouse and 
at the station, but the wheels had, 


gied limb, “ Pray, do not tell mother!" and asked the by- 
standers to fetch his loaf. It was found necessary to am- 
putate the arm, and chioroform having been applied with- 
out insensibility, he bore the operation with the 
utmost courage,.and only asked once or twice if the sur- 
geons would soon have done. His arm soon healed, and 
the little fellow returned to school as gay and cheerful as 
com 


A LeTrer from Mexico in the Siécle mentions « singu- 


tery of masses, which 
day for the souls of those who 
. The number of them is in proportion 
part of the masses are 
taken part 


may apply at the said convent. The en- 
trance is a real for each soul. The money is received 
by the porter.” 

Waonvserr.—Onar glorious ills have furnished names 
the new vessels .dded to the United States 
Navy. One of these boate, the Kearaarge, has already 

world-wide fame by her victory over the Alabama. 


the 
Board of Rites is directed to egamine into the services 
rendered by the different gods, and to report tq us.” 


— 


with it, but a closer examination having shown that the 
corpse oe deprived of the skin, and that the 


Taz Bememarm Encacer.—She is 


is the bridemaid a, 


Her manner i distant to a 


zled, or led by a string ; and her glances are so cold, and 
80 curt, that, far from falling in love with her 


A Sorcrrgss.—A correspondent of the Bomba 
Gazette, in the Central Provinces, relates’ an incident = 
having occurred at Raepore, which he had obtained fron: 
a highly intelligent native gentleman of his acquaintance. 
He (the intellig mt native) was with a great concourse of 
people at a fair held near the town of 


another minute; but he no sooner saw the blood than he 
fainted. He had hardly any blood left in him, and could 
not walk for ten days.” 


THE Founp.ine Hospitat or PAnis.—As we entered it 
there was the subdued babble of children of various 
down to the little thing that could just totter alone. 
invalids, who were ordered not to rise, were lying on fron 
beds placed in rows nst the walla, with tickets over 
the head df each bed describing the case or treatment of 
the sufferer. In the centre of the roém were groups of 
little children, all dressed in bine, interspersed with sis- 
ters and nurses, who were chatting to them, or patting 
their or at to their wants. One ister was 


la y teaching a little girl, apparently about two 
years old, to ounce two or three difficult words. The 
child bungled, and the sister tried again; and then the 
two la r were the ronvalescents, and 


build . Opposite thie sick ward was surgical w 
It was like that which I have jane dercribed, but 
it was a most distressing place to be in. Nearly every 
child in it appeared to be suffering acute pain, and the 
crying was one incessant chorus that smote to the heart. 
It was pitched in every key. ‘There was the sharp, short 
cry of intense pain, and the moaning sob of the dull even 
ache. I noticed only one child that seemed to be at peace. 
She _was a little girl with a bright and hapey face, a little 
wearied by sickness, with her toys lying upon the bed 
under her thin white hands. From this surgical ward my 
attendant conducted me down the corridor to the weaning 
t. It was a room much smaller than those I 


departmen 
had hitherto entered, and was inhabited by a set of babies — 


who appeared to object most decidedly to the process 
were undergoing. A sister, with a baby in her arms, ad- 
vanced to meet us. It was curious to remark how tender 
she was with the sick child she held in her and yet 
how business-like and hard in her manner when s 
of ita death as certain. She lifted its hand ‘and show 
to me and the attendant, and then went rapidly th h 
the fatal symptoms of her charge. I could see that this 
sister was a most kindly and gentle creature, and that 
what appeared hardness was only long custom. Death, 
to her, was an everyday visitor, whose presence was not 
more startling than the rising sun. , 


In Inpta.—The disease general] 


when dip them in some pond, and their generally un 
clean But in this some of the writers can not agree. 
The disease is considered hereitary. . Paske, of Saha- 


q 


j 


it 


is the rather novel of ladies’ lap-dogs stmilnr- 
in rogue and Le Sport devotes an article to this daring 
innova 


spoke 
ed it 


ry 


é 
* 


fat to use as charms in his incantations. It appears that 
alent in that n borhood, for only a few montits since a 
young mason dug up a body in the same cemetery, cut off 
one hand and burned it to ashes, which he mixed with ; 
then be able to 
8 game t gun making any, to at 
the notice of che garde champetre. 
‘ you to understand that she is snothers; f 
she is so confoundedly anxious to give you no encourage- 
ment that at times she is simply rude. The greater her , 
beauty, the more utterly extinguishing is this behavior. f 
Your efforts to get up a pleasant and easy conversation ¢ 
become more and more feeble; and at last you sink back 
in your chair, silent, crushed, hopeless; feeling as if you | 4 
were sitting on the shady side of an iceberg; or ar if, like 
the wedding-cake, you had been lately frosted—but not . 
with sugar. Her reasons for this conduct are sound enough. i t 
She is engaged to another, and she wishes to save you the 
disappointment which you will assuredly suffer in case you 
fall in love with her—a misfortune she too hastily consid- 
‘ ers certain, unless she puts some restraint upon her fas. % 
cinations. = she restrains them so carefully 
thaw the coldness of the Bridemaid engaged—lead her to ; 
suppose that you are yourself engé@ged, or, still better, 
married, and she will be a different girl in a moment. . 
‘The correspondence between General Lee and Gener- ; 
al Grant is now before me, and I have been much struck i 
by the handwriting of these two ablest Generals the war 
has brought forward on either side. General Lee’s hand- 
writing is bold and rather stiff, his letters being large, 
onli goose'qn a tes many of his 
| pe they bg cript of the first sentence in his letter to for some very fine sugar-canes. The man got angry ani 
| “ig —Ih *d took up one of them, when the woman seized the other ' 
letter Sth inst. ac- | ond. and a struggie ensued. The purchaser offered a fai 
of the part price; the seller demanded double. The crowd looked on. 
, H Wie M | : and a good deal of abuse of the female relations on bot!) | 
and Lt. Col. Mulford sides took place. At last a policeman came up,and called 
though out to the man to let go his hold of the sugarcane. He 
not 20 bold and distinct nor the letters so large ced rousa. | Teftsed, saying, that when people came to the fair to 
very legible sah eae strikin sell they should be made to zell at reasonable prices or he 
action, and his Sebtene all in olin turned out.” “I,” said the informant, “ ean the man 
one after another with a little right, and told the policeman so, and that if he took the 
t the cane in two and ng to | 
my a running both pie ‘There,’ said he, * 
e, ‘you see the cause of niv , 
and are to right, We looked down and actually saw blood 
| cams | running from both pieces, and forming a little pool on the +e. 
: ground. The fact was the woman was a sorceress of the th. 
t h the cane to feed the a able devi whom 2 
in fire she derived her detestable powers; but for the timely in- 
‘The handwriting of both of these great men is what terference of the policeman he would have been dead in 
would be denominated as experienced and characteristic. 
Neither of hem writes well, and neither of them would be ; 
meanwhile, passed over one of his arms and cut it nearly | 
lar kind of lottery whic annually drawn in that capi- , 
tal, and gives a copy of the printed notice which has been 
posted up on the subject: “In the convent of San Loren- 4 
zo, in this capital, there is drawn every year, on the eve : 
of the Octave of t , 
have 
| to the sum receiv oy 
also supplied to 
in the | » have not gained Notice of the whole 
the who have gained, and the number of masses : 
of thant. Those who wish to put any soul 
Lerrosy ny manifests it- 
self at froma twenty to thirty years of age, and prover fata 
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| fever, etc., from — — dies. It is ; 
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sorts of eccen Ings, refused to accept yach natives foul, utiventilated honees, alongside ° 
quarter of an hour's hard rowing, the heads of the | bought and fitted up for him at Liverpool. It is full ofall | asmatic marshes and heaps of all kinds of filth, wearing 
piles appear for a moment from amidst the seething | sorts ee ae tk ~ ery clothes which never put off for a few minutes 
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shock; the boat was capsized, and we were all | visions : 
struggling in the water. Thought seemed crushed Govs axp Pekin ranpere, } 
within me; I knew it was a struggle for life or | Gazette publishes a report from the Chinese Government disease deeply group the habit of 
ds with the fol f the Chey we ne 
death, and I essayed to swim; bat I don’t recollect | on the extinction of the rebellion, which ends - slive pot only the leper himself, but ali his rela- | 
feeling an particular dread or fear How long m lo words: ‘‘I¢ is therefore most needful that thanks in thelr the die. 
y communicated to distant generations. Of 
struggle lasted I can not tell, but it was ended by ease & be ze . 
my being dashed by the waves upon a pile; and I 
recellected no more until I foufid myself lying on A Nove.ty us Cuapz. surmpime.—A Scotch paper re- 
the sand, surrounded by a throng of anxious faces, "cords the opening of = new Baptist chapel, every stone of , 
hile pale and still, his face gashed | which bas been quarried by the hands of the minister. It 
while by my side, is on the island of Lismore, standing almost in the middle 
lay Fred Wilson, our gallant ceckswain. —y 
of Loch Lhinne, and the minister is Alexander Living- 
bbing, w ringing both 8 one of the 0 Baptist Missionary Society : 
coping, A d onty ven the site, but, to lessen 
holding his head in her lap, knelt little Amy, an oo nan ails bie own ene, ho 
even in the half-confused state in which I felt I besides > is 20 _ 
could not help something like a grim smile coming | fest long and 20 feet wide, and comfortably seated for 150 — 
had ever been made by travelers to food prepared by her. 
ra hick borhood of Havre: & sportsman 
upon me, the of to make me try Ven ous « Sweet Inza!—The latest fashionable freak 
to rise, but only to sink back helpless; for I found | 5° from the cemetery of St. Addressee, he found the dead | noticeable on the drivers of Bois de Boulogne, | 
I had a dislocated and in com with the | body of an old woman up inashrond. He im- mania for colored 
a knee, pany y 
laced | mediately informed the an and the body was rec- 
at 8. A on the It was at first 
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CHAPPER LX. 


Sir Lone had called many. times 
upon Lily in her new home, hovering about her 


‘With a throbbing heart, and a declaration of 


love faltering upon his tongue. That pure and 
tender love had rolled back twenty years of his 
life. He had feasted his full upon all the vain 
pleasures of the world, and had become weary 
of them; but now, with the image of Lily’s 
sweet innocent face ever before him, his zest for 
life was renewed: he felt that there was yet 
something better worth living for than all the 
empty pleasures in which he had wasted his 
outh. 
The old Indian had received him kindly, and 
shown him much favor. He was flattered by 


' the baronet’s attentions, and liked his company. 
From that quarter he had every encouragement. 


Lily, too, was always glad to see him, and oft- 
en expressed her gratitude for all his kindness. 
But it was only gratitude. Sir William saw 
that she was still thinking of Edgar, although 
the idol had revealed its worthless clay, and the 
scales had fallen from her too trusting eyes. 
Constant, who was aware of Sir William’s 
passion, and favored it, wrote to the baronet 
and informed him of the discovery of Edgar. 
Sir William immediately called at the hotel and 
learned all particulars. The letter did not sur- 
prise him, but he was infinitely relieved to find 
that Lily’s eyes were at last opened, and that 
she had escaped the danger which he so much 
dreaded. So pure and disinterested was his love 


_for the girl, that for the moment he Kad no 


thought of himself. And so scrupulous was his 
sense of honor that he drew a check for two. 
hundred pounds,: and insisted Constant 
sending it to the scape-grace in fulfillment of 
the promise that had been implied, if not actu- 
ally made, by the overtures of Franz Stimm. 
“The scamp does not deserve it,” said Con- 


stant. 


‘“Perhaps not,” said the baronet; ‘‘ but that 
js no.reason that we should be less than gentle- 
men. Get the check cashed at the bank, and 
give him the money in your own-name.” 

The money was duly conveyed to Edgar, and 
the first thing he did on getting out of the 
sponging-house was to array himself in a dandi- 
fied suit of clothes and call at Pomeroy’s Hotel. 


' Constant met him in the hall. The sultan was 


as high and mighty, as haughty and insolent as 
ever. “He leaped from his cab and swaggered 
into the hotel with the confident air of an in- 
His manner said as plainly as 
any words, ‘‘I have come, and when I have 
seen I shall conquer.”’ 

“You may depend upon me, my good fel- 
low,” he said to Constant, with a patronizing 
air. ‘*‘ Your trouble shall be well rewarded; 
but between you and me and the post,” he add- 
ed, tapping Constant on the shoulder with his 
cane, ‘‘I begin to suspect that the litgle party 
sent you, eh ?”’ 

Constant could scarcely keep his temper. 


“You had better see the lady yourself,” he* 


said. ‘*I will send up your card. No doubt 
Miss Blunt will be glad to see you.” 

Greyfaunt started at the name. 

“Blunt!” he said; ‘is that her name ?”’ 

*‘T should have thought,” said Constant, 
‘* vou would be acquainted with the name of a 
lady who is so devoted to you.” 

** Well,” said Greyfaunt, ‘‘ her mother call- 
ed herself Madame Ernestine; but then these 
circus women take all sorts of absurd names. I 


_only knew the girl as Lily. Surely her father 


was not that dirty, drunken Griffin Blunt, who 
put an end to his miserable existence in the 
Seine ?” | 

** Miss Blunt’s father was a gentleman, Sir,” 


said Constant, glaring at him angrily. ‘‘But 
-here is Miss Blunt’s answer.” 

The servant who had taken up Greyfaunt’s 
card here returned and presented him with a 


letter. 

**T am instructed,” he said, ‘‘ to return this to 
you, and to say that Miss Blunt has read it.” 

Greyfaunt was completely taken aback. He 
saw at a glance that it was his own letter, the 
letter he had addressed to Constant. He open- 
ed it hurriedly to make sure, and his eye fell 
upon his own words, ‘‘If you serve me in this 
you shall have no reason to complain of your 
share of the plunder.” 

“*Why, what does this mean?” Edgar stam- 
mered out. 

means, Sir,’ said Constant, “that the 
lady is now aware of your true character, and 
has nothing more to say to you.” _ 

“« And you did this?” said Greyfaunt, with an 
assumed air of indignation. 

** Yes, J did it,” Constant replied, deliberate- 
ly, ‘and from the bottom of my soul I rejoice 
to think that I-have saved this innocent voung 
lady from the toils of a worthless wretch.” 

‘*TInsolent scoundrel!” he cried, ‘‘how dare 
you insult a gentleman?’’ And in the heat and 
passion of the moment he struck at Constant 
with his cane. 

The hotel-keeper avoided the blow, and with 
great coolness walked up to the dandy, wrenched 
his -ane from him, and broke it across his knee. 


, “Turn that man out of the hotel!” Constant 
.said, in a tone of command to his servants. 


‘Two stalwart fellows in livery immediately 
stepped forward, and, seizing Greyfaunt by the 


eollar, hurried him down the steps, and thrust 
him into the street, Constant throwirfg his bro- 
ken cane after him. 

It is possible that the crest-fallen sultan, as he 
slunk out of Great Grand: Street that day, re- 
called a similar scene in Paris in which he had 
some share. . Poor Griffin Blunt was avenged. 


Lily’s first feeling, when she perused the 
damnatory letter addressed to Constant, was 
one of bitter grief. But when she began _o re- 
flect, and to examine her heart, the feeling be- 
came one of shame. She had deceived herself; 
and in her blind selfishness had been ungratefal 
to one who loved her tenderly and truly. When 
she went back to the retrospect of that Green- 
wich dinner, and:remembered how she carried 
away with her the image of the tall, handsome 
gentleman who was so good and kind, who took 
her on his knee and petted her fondly, who 
kissed her so tenderly and gently at parting— 
when she remembered that it was this image 
which she carried away with her to Paris, that 


it was this image that she clung to and loved, 


and that Edgar was merely a new presence of 
outward beauty which she had indued with all 
the generous qualities of the tall, handsome form 
that was fading from her memory—she hid her 
face in her hands and sobbed for very shame. 
The god of her idolatry was Sir William Long ; 
and all this time she had worshiped a mere joss, 
which her fancy had invested with his attributes. 

Sir William sought no interview with Lily 
until after the first shock of her disenchantment 
had passed away. He called every day, how- 
ever, to make kind inquiries, and always left a 
card, which Constant never failed to send up to 
Lily’s room. 

At first Lily was relieved to find that he did 
not ask to see her. She was afraid that he 
would despise her. She at least felt that she 
was not worthy of any other regard. She re- 
proached herself bitterly, and often sat for hours 
in her own room rocking herself to and fro; 
beating her throbbing brow with her little han 
and crying pitifally. Hog 

‘¢ How can I ever look in that good, generous 
face again? What will he think of me?” - 

But as days passed on, and Sir William still 
continued to call and leave a card without ask- 
ing to see her, Lily began to feel uneasy. Did 
he despise her? and were these merely calls of 
formal courtesy? Her heart took alarm, and 
she found herself anxiously asking why he did 
not come. Every afternoon, about the time he 
was accustomed to call and leave his card, she 
found herself standing behind the curtains of 
her uncle's grand sitting-room, peeping out into 
the street to watch for his brougham. Many 
broughams and carriages drove up to the door 
of Pomeroy’s in the course of an afternoon, and 
Lily had no means of recognizing Sir William’s 
carriage unless she saw Sir William himself. 


One day a brougham stopped, and Constant ap-_ 


proached the door, and stood talking for a few 
minutes with its unseen occupant. At the close 
of the colloquy Lily observed a card given out 
to the hotel-keeper by a long, thin, white hand. 
It was his hance! Could she ever forget it! 
The hand which had fondled and patted her at 
Greenwich—the hand upon which she had nu- 
ticed the great signet ring engraved with the 
little bird, whose motto was ‘‘ Hope: and For- 
tune.” 

Fortune had come, and she valued it not a 
straw. ‘The grandeur by which she was sur- 
rounded chilled and terrified her; the jewels 
which her uncle had given her were weary 
chains binding her to a blank and soulless life. 
The hope at her breast, the hope of love and 
peace, had yet to be fulfilled. 

‘‘Oh, why does he not come? why does he 
not come?” 

The very next day the brongham drove up to 
the door, and from her love’s watch-tower be- 
hind the silken curtain Lily saw Sir William 
get out and enter the hotel. Almost the next 
instant the servant announced him. 

Lily’s heart was fluttering in her breast like 
a scared bird in a cage. The room swam be- 
fore her eyes, and she was about to fall, when 
her hands were gently seized and tenderly im- 
prisoned between two others. She heard her 
name mentioned, and lifting "p her eyes from 
the ground she saw, looking down upon her, 
the calm, earnest, loving face which had first 
won her child’s heart, the oright vision of which 
had so long sustained and cheered her in the 
time of her misery and solitude. _—s. 

“Tell me, said Sir William, almost 
doubtfally, ‘“am I welcome? Are you glad to 
see me?” 

Lily could not reply. ‘Her eyes fell, her head 
dropped upon her bosom, and she sank upon a 
couch. 

Sir William sat down beside her and begged 
for an answer. 

‘‘ Lily, Lily,” he said, ‘‘I have loved you with 
the same love ever since you were a little child 
at Greenwich. Have you forgotten it?” . 

Poor Lily! It only pained her the more that 
he should think she had forgotten that bright 
day. She felt in her conscience that she had 
given him reason to think so. 

‘Forgotten it!” shesaid. ‘‘Oh no, no, no!” 
é ‘*Do you remember it well?’’ said the baro- 

et. 

‘* As if it were yesterday,” Lily replied. 

‘*Do you remember,” he contin ‘*do you 
remember asking me if I were good? I was not 
good then, but I a better man from that 
day. You asked me if I ever went to church? 
I confessed to you that I never went to charch. 
But I went to church on the following Sunday, 
and on many Sundays after that. Do you re- 
member the apple, and throwing the peel over 
my left shoulder, when it fell upon the carpet in 
the shape of the letter W? You clapped your 
hands and said, ‘How nice!’ and alked me to 


be your sweet-heart. But you were a child then. 
You don’t remember it as I do.”’ 

Quite unconsciously Sir William was cutting 
poor Lily to the se § quick. She remembered 
all these things, and had thought of them often 
and often, clinging to them with a longing, lov- 
ing heart, until the day that Edgar ap ; 
Then she began to forget. But he had cherish- 
ed all these things to this day. _- 

‘‘Oh, Sir William,” she cried, ‘‘you make 
me feel that I have been very ungrateful, very 
foolish, very wicked !”’ 

“‘ Lily!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ what have I said to 
pain you?” | 

‘‘Nothing,” she said. ‘‘It is not you who 
have given me pain; I have made the scourge 
for myself. I know the deep debt of gratitude 
I-owe you—”’ 
Fa Still that cold word, Lily,” he said, piti- 

She hung her head and sobbed. ‘ 

‘‘Sir William,” she continued through her 
tears, ‘‘I ought to throw myself at your feet 
and beg your forgiveness on my knees; you, 
who have been so good, so kind, so trusting; 
while I—but I can not speak what is at my 
heart. Leave me now; I am not worthy of 


you; let me write to you and explain all, and, 


then if you can forgive me—”’ 

Her tears choked her utterance. She rose 
suddenly, gave him her hand, and rushed from 
the room, sobbing bitterly. 

Sir William“left the hotel with a sad heart, 
sorely troubled and perplexed. He could only 
guess at the cause of Lily’s distress. He dis- 
cerned that she reproached herself for some- 
thing—for having loved the worthless Edgar, 
perhaps. Or possibly she might have discov- 
ered that he, Sir William, was her mother’s un- 
known benefactor at Ranelagh, and was pained 
that she could not requite that kindness with 
love. And then he thought of his age. He 
was forty. He had spent the best of his days. 
And Lily? Lily was just budding into woman- 
hood. As yet, before her the world lay all fresh 
and new, with joys and pleasures yet to bé 

- Why should he seek to link her young 
life with his? And yet the disparity was not so 
great after all. Marriages between forty and 
twenty, were common enough, and, when made 
for love, there was no reason why they should 
not be as happy as any other—nay, pier ; 
for the love of a man of forty is no fickle fancy, 
no boy’s caprice. As for Sir William, he knew 
that he could love Lily with an abounding af- 


» fection, that he could cherish her and dote upon 


her to the last; ay, that he could worship her 
as 1 hemes and bow to her as to a guardian 
ange ~ 

He waited anxiously for the letter. It carfe 
the next day, and it ran thus: : 


“ My DEAR, GOOD, KIND —I scarcely know what 
to say to you now that I have sat down to write the letter 
which I promised. I feel, keenly and deeply, how unwor- 
thy I am, how ungrateful I must have appeared to you; 
but I fear I shall not have words to tell you what my heart 
reveals to me, now that I have awakened from that de- 
lusive dream. ~ 

** What I wish to say is, that I have never ceased to love 
you from that day at Greenwich, which I so well remem- 
ber. Yes, it was you I loved. I know it now; but how— 
how can I tell you? I carried your image away with me 
to the school in Paris to which I was taken by my mother. 
I carried away with me not only a vision of your face, but 
the sound of your kind voice, the pressure of your gentle 
hand upon my hair, the soft touch of your lips upon my 
Grow. I was a solitary girl at school. I had no friends or 
relations who came to see me. I never went home for holi- 


days like the other girls. Often for days and nights to- | 


gether I was Quite Alone—alone with your face, with your 
smile, with your fouch, with your kiss. When I wished 
to bring your image before me, I closed my eyes and saw 
you, like a light in the dark. You were the embodiment 
to me of all that was handsome, and beautiful, and good. 
*“*T hung my arms about the neck of the vision which I 
conjured up. I was a child, a lonely child, without father 
or mother, or any one to love.. In you I loved father, 
mother, sixter, brother, and every thing that is good and 


lovable. I prayed that I might see you again ; but weary | 


months and weary years passed, and hope was becoming 
dead within me. I had seen nothing but misery, misery, 
misery ; and it seemed as if I were doomed to be misera- 
ble to the end. My spirit eank. I began 


He paused for a momént in thought, then looked 
up reverently and exclaimed, “‘ Heaven is mer- 
ciful to me indeed !”. ; 

Sir William hastened to the hotel, and, with- 
waiting to be announced, strode up the stairs 


he had nursed and petted at Greenwich, he drew 


her toward him as he said this. Lily yielded to 
his embrace, dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
and whispered assurance of undying love. 

THE END. 


AUTUMN: LEAVES. 


Tuey had been playing at cross purposes all the 
time ever since, standing upon the piazza at Thorn- 
eycroft, they had been introduced to each other. 
She, Laura Mayne, had just come from a walk that 
evening, bearing trophies. A long branch of trai]- 
ing creeper was in her hand, and had twisted back 
over her shoulder, with its green leaves and flame- 
colored blossoms. She had fastened a burich of 
scarlet flowers in her black hair, and the straw-hat 
she swung by its ribbons was full of fragrant bloom. 
She looked like a Flora, if Flora was ever a tall, 
slight girl, with springy step, and dark, haughty 
face. At any rate she was a beauty after the Col- 
onel’s own heart. His sister, Mrs. Meredith, intro- 
duced them gayly: 

‘*Miss Mayne, my brother, Colonel Giles Eus- 
tace, on furlough. Make me your debtor by being 
so agreeable that he can’t get away from Thorney- 
croft for the next six weeks.” ~ | 

Miss Mayne had obeyed literally. She was a girl 
of splendid possibilities, but actually, so far, only 
a leader of fashion, a stylish, elegant girl, certainly, 
with powers of sarcasm which made her feared 
where she chose, and a gracious charm when she 
wanted to please. which was irresistible. She had 
been ‘‘out” for three seasons. She had had pro- 
posals enough the first year to make all the girls 
in her set envious—the next year hot so”*many 
—and the last winter none. Not that her beauty 
was on the wane—it had not yet reached its zenith 
—but she had grown above the standard of most 
whom she met. They tired her, and she took no 
pains to hide her weariness. She went in society 
as a Mohammedan goes to mosque, without any 
thought of escaping, as part of the day’s work. She 
sang enough not to. be disobliging; danced a good 
deal, for there was a verve and spring in her organ- 


‘ization which made her fond of it; but nothing 


moved her from the proud equipoise of her mental 
repose. She had an honest passion for nature. She 
loved birds, and-flowers, and solitary places. This. 
was why she came to Thorneycroft instead of going 
to Newport. 
Thorneycroft was a quiet old place—a great, ram- 
bling house, with an old garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers. There were great woods near by, and, not 
too far away, the sea. The boarders were a quiet 
set, mostly ladies like Mrs. Meredith, who preferred 
good air, and good diet for their children, and time 
to get rested after a winter of society, to the attrac- 
tions.of «ny watering-place whatever. The gentle-- 
men came out once or twice a week. The rest of 
the time they could abandon themselves to morning- 
dresses, and laissez-faire. Mrs. Mayne had come 
there willingly enough with her daughter, thanking 
Providence that Laura had not fixed upon any place 
more fashionable and expensive. For her husband 
was dead, and she had left to her only this same im- 
perious Laura, whose wishes she never thought of 


crossing. 
Colonel ’s coming made quite a diversion 
at Thorneycroft. All the gir!s—there were only 


four or five—donned their pretti« st toilets, and flut- . 


tered round him. He was so haui'-ome, s0 inter- 
esting, with his bronzed, haughty, jjipassive face, 
his martial air, and his right arm in a <!ing. He 
was courteous to them all, but they made no impres- 
sion. They might as well wear wrappers and go 
their owh way. He saw only Laura Mayne. Laura 
could not complain, as she had done of others, that 
he tired her. She found in him a man in earnest— 
a man for whom the great questions of the day had 
a vital power and significance—who had made up 
his mind, and then was ready to face dauntlessly 
theconsequences of his convictions. 

Still, as I said, they had been playing at cross pur- 
poses, She thought he was trying to make her love 
him, and show her love—to be quite sure of her be- 
fore asking. She thought it was pride, and made 
up her mind to conquer it. He, on the other hand, 
had not one e of the feeling which she at- 
tributed to him. It was his faith in woman as wo- 
man, his profound belief in her, individually, that 
lay at the bottom of his mistake. He did not want 
to tell her his love without being tolerably certain 
that she cduld return it, becausé he. thought it 
would be painful to her to refuse him, and he was 
generous enough to seek to spare her all'pain. So 
they walked together through the woods and along 
the sea-shore; gathered flowers, read books, sang 


empty | songs, talked politics, literature, religion—every 


thing but love. a 

’ Until a day came in September when, his arm 
being well, and his furlough nearly over, Colonel 
Eustace was going back to his post. The mist was 


| soft on the far hills—a few leaves had already turn- - 


ed crimson on the trees—the crickets sang in the 
dry grass; and the birds stopped on the boughs 
where their summer nests had hung to pipe mel- 
an¢holy songs of farewell before following the sum- 
mer southward. They had been walking all the 
afternoon, Colonel Eustate and Laura, through the 
old places. With an unconscious, lingering senti- 
mentality they had retraced every path they had 
trod together in the past six weeks. Here, she 
remembered, had sang. There she had read 
to him. They sat on that knoll, under the oak, the 
day he made the wreath of white and*crimson for 
her hair. She could have cried at every step out 
of the sorrowful, foréboding ache at her heart. But 
she made no sign. Her dark eyes had never been 
brighter. Her very smiles were brilliant and yet 
cold, like the sparkle of a diamond. There was no 
encouragement in her manner, so carefully had she 
schooled herself. If Colonel Eustace waited for 
some sign of emotion, some expression of regret at 
their near parting, he waited in vain. 

At last, desperate, he told her his love. 


‘He could not leave her, he thought, without know- 


ing his fate; so hé asked her to be his wife. What 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
self—to forget you. I did not forget your goodness, for 
, that was always about me, like an essence, filling my heart ; 
, ! with boundless love. But the outward sign was fading. 
§ When I closed my eyes now the vision seemed faint and 
undefined. It wns so long, long ago! I was forgetting 
your form and features. And yet my heart was clinging 
; to its first love—to you. But I was a heathen, and sought 
‘ some visible sign in which to embody the attributes of my 
: sdeity. Edgar Greyfaunt appeared, and he became my idol 
’ —the graven image which represented all I loved and 
" adored. Out of the forlorn state of my vacant heart I con- 
k : ceived this illusion, and set up in that yearning 
4 place the vague thing I loved. I know how that it was 
. ** But I blush to think how long J remained blind—how 
He long I continued to give you pain, when yeu were so good, 
so noble, so patient. I feel to want to go down on my 
: knees to you, to ask you to forget my folly, and to treat 
. me as @ poor, weak, silly child. Come what will, I will 
: : ever bless you, and think of you with love aad gratitude. 
. “Yoursever, Lary.” 
Sir William read this letter with a choking 
; | sensation, and the tears standing in his eyes. 
‘Dear Lily!” he -ex: aimed; ‘‘she is re- 
proaching herself for. being little less than an 
| angel. I will flyto her at once; but stay,” he 
added, checking hims®lf, ‘‘ what have I done 
. that I should be blessed with such love as hers?” 
Lily was there alone. Before she could rise to 
7 receive him, the baronet ran to her, and seated 
himself on the couch beside her. 
**Lily, dearest Lily,” he said, “do you, will 
a and give me a chance of heaven? Will you be 
my little wife; my good angel?” 
Thinking of her, perhaps, as the child whom 
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was it in his manner that did not pleaseher? She 
did not think him humble enough. The subtle de- 


mon of pride, that sat ever like a familiar spirit at - 


her elbow, whispered her that he took too much for 
granted. So she refused him; when all the while 
he was to her the crown and glory of manhood— 
when she was hungry for his love, and would rath- 
er have had the right to weep over his grave than 
to share with any other man a kingdom. 

He took her refusal quietly enough. It was not 
like him to make ado. They were silent a little 
while after that, and then she said— 

‘¢ So you go away to-morrow ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” he answered, somewhat sadly—‘“‘ my fur- 
lough is over, and some other things are over for 
me too. I should hardly care to stay longer, Miss 
Mayne, even if I could.” 

She longed passionately just then to tell him that 
he was yielding his hopes too soon. If he had been 
less feady to raise the siege on the first note of defi- 
ance the fortress might yet have surrendered. But 
she kept her secret obstinately. Colonel Eustace 
was above any petty resentment—above even the 
bitterness of wounded pride. He was not less kind 
than usual, if a little sadder, as they walked linger- 
ingly home through the woods. He gathered a few 
fire-tinted leaves as they went along, and gave them 
to her—his last offering. 

She wore them that night. She made a garland 
of them for her dark hair, and fastened a bunch of 
them on her breast. She had seldom looked so, 
beautiful. An unspoken longing flushed her cheeks 
to flame. Her eyes were brilliant with feverish 
brightness, her lips scarlet. ~She wore a thin, gos- 
samer-like black dress, shot with golden stars. 
Hoops of barbaric gold were in her ears and.on her 
slender wrjgts. On brow and bosom burned the 
vivid autumn leaves. Colonel Eustace would not 


soon forget the radiant vision. He danced with her | tury 


that night. It was the first time. When he first 
came his wounded arm had prevented; and later 
they had so much to talk about that they had let 
the music sound, and the ‘‘dancers‘dance in tune,” 
unheeded. But to-night there was something in 
the wild waltz music that seemed akin to both their 
moods. They whirled around in swift circles, her 
eyes looking up into his, her breath coming and go- 
ing against his cheek. She wished the music would 
never stop. She felt a heart-sick longing to have 
that hour eternal. If she could dance on forever, 
supported by his arm, with his eyes meeting and 
answering her own, she would have been content, 
she thought, with such an immortality.” But piti- 
lessly soon the waltz was over. They began to 
form sets for something else ; but she and her part- 
ner left the dancers with one accord. After that one 
bewildering waltz any thing else would be tame. 

They passed on into another room, and he asked 
her to sing. She went to the piang willingly 
enough. Indeed I think she would have refused 
him nothing this last night. She ran her fingers 
over the keys, and they broke at her touch into a 
passion of woe. There was in the music the long- 
ing cry of a soul. It swelled out on the salt sea- 
wind which came in at the windows—a plaint of 
loss, of sorrow, of despair. Then she sang: 


‘*Oh let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet! 
Then let come what come may; 
What matter if I go mad? 
I shall have had my day. 


‘*Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not elose and darken above me, 
Before I am quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 
Then let come what come may, 
To a life that has beerf so sad: 
-I shall have had my day.” 

When she rose her eyes Met his. I wonder he 
had not read the prayer that was in them. They 
told as plainly as eyes could the story of her re- 
pentance—her longing for the pearl of great price 
she had that day suffered to drop out of her listless 
hand. If he had reverenced her less he would have 
understood her better. He fancied her so far above 
all trifling, or vanity, or fickleness, that he supposed 
her yea must be yea, and her nay, nay; and so made 
no attempt to change it. In the rash, appealing | 
eyes, in the pathetic plaint of the rich voice, he read, 
indeed, the longing for love: but he thonght it was 
for another love, not his; and so he bade her good- 
night, and good-by, without saying any thing of his 
disappointment, or giving her any opportunity to 
take back her refusal. She stood a moment, trying 
to conquer her pride. She longed to w A 

** Forgive me; I said what I did not mean:” but 
unasked she could not. If he had spoken one 
word—but how could she speak first? So she shut 
the gate of her Paradise with her own hand. 

“ Good-by,” he said; ‘I shall be off before you 
are up to-morrow: so I must thank you to-night for 

happy hours.” 
‘‘Good-by, Colonel Eustace:” pride made her 
voice steady. ‘I shall think of you, and summer, 
. and Thorneycroft—three pleasant memories. Bon 
voyage !” 
Her words were light enough; but she turned 
away suddenly to hide some traitor tears—looking 
back, though, to smile and wave her hand as she 
went up the stairs. Pana 

In her own room she looked at her life just as it 
was, putting aside all disguises, and leaving for - 
pride itself no vantage ground. The facts were sim- 
ple. She loved Giles Eustace with all her heart. 
She had never loved before ; and she knew it was 
not in her ever to love again. So the blow she dealt 
him had been the death-blow of her own happiness. 
She tried to look on into the weary, coming years— 
years lighted by no such dreams as most girls cher- 
ish of some fairy prince yet to come, some story yet 
to be told which shall set life to music. Her prince 
had come, and been sent away unacknowledged. 
What fabric was left of which to make her dreams ? 
She had been happy enough without love until this 
summer; why should not the coming years be like 
the past, and yet more abundant? did the 
old routine look so inexpressibly dull and weari- 


~ There was something in his cool self- 


some? Shesat the long night through, pitying her- 
self for her losa. 
In the early morning she heard bélow a bustle 
She knew Colonel Eustace was 
about to leave. A wild impulse seized her to go 
down, even then, and tell him all. She rose and 
looked at herself in the toilet-glass. By the sickly 
rays of the lamp, which had burned all night, her 
face : hone wan and ghastly. What if she should 
not t : able to see him alone? Could she go down 
in her evening dress, with those pallid cheeks and 
lustreless eyes which told the story of her vigil, 


and meet half a dozen other pairs of eyes? But 


perhaps there would be time even yet for a fresh 
toilet. Dressed suitably for morning she could go 
down and mingle with the rest. If she found an 
opportunity to see him alone she could use it. She 
took off her dress and brushed her hair out hurried- 
ly ; stopping, though, to lay carefully aside every 
one of the vivid-tinted leaves she had worn the 
night before—his last gift. Just as she was fasten- 
ing her dress, with hasty, trembling fingers, she 
heard him say good-by, and looking out she saw 
him ride away. The last opportunity was gone. 
She said to herself that fate was against her; but it 
is my private opinion that if she had finished dress- 
ing in time she would not have gone down—her 
enemy was pride, not fate. 

A little later they went back to New York, she 
and her mother, and the old round began again. 
Never had Miss Laura been so enchanting. - You 
are surprised? You thought, perhaps, that she 
would shut herself up at home, sick of fashion and 


frivolity—or, perhaps, yop pictured her as a nurse | 


in a soldier’s hospital—a lay sister, going about to 
do good. Then you reckoned without due knowl- 
edge of human nature, or forgot to take into ac- 
count the force of habit. It is not often in a cen- 
ury that trouble matures.a woman into a saint. 
You shall not find in every girl to whom fate has 
refused her heart’s desire 2 Florence Nightingale. 


height of her indifference, and ceased to think it 
too much trouble to please. She was afraid, 
haps, that the world would guess her sectet ; 
the ceaseless pressure of her pain goaded her to a 
kind of reckless, desperate gayety that was pro- 


foundly fascinating to unfledged gallants. 


At last one of her admirers seemed to distance the 
rest. She was more attentive to Frank Lorilard’s 


nothings, more tolerant of his flatteries, than she 


had ever been known to be before. He was a self- 


satisfied youth, who gave you the impression of 
knowing well the code of society, and walking by 
it without turning to left or right. You never 
had almost the effect of greatness. Bat he was not 
great or brilliant. His blondé mustache and care- 
fully-cultivated whisker were unexceptionable. So 
were his coat and his waistcoat. So was his neck- 
tie. Sowas his manner. So was his conversation. 
He talked platitudes with an air of sense and orig- 
inality which imposed upon shallow minds. Trust 
me, it did not impose upon Laura Mayne. Yet she 
deliberately made up her mind to marry him and 
the half million of property which he represented. 

Of course she must marry some time—it was ex- 
pected ,of her.- It. made little difference to her 
whom. When the sun has set neither rush-light 
nor candle can make it noonday. So she smiled be- 
nignantly on his small talk, wore his flowers, and. 
sang for him, or danced with him, whenever he 
asked her. Only there were some songs she never 
sang, and there was one waltz to which not even 
Mr. Lorilard could 
keen 


loved him! If he had but once kissed her, but 
once held her close to that true heart of his! But 
now it’was all over. What ayails if to shriek out 
wild prayers for death has sealed the 
ears that should have listened? ‘Will any tears 
falling upon dead eyes unseal their vision? or any 

n dead lips thrill them to one 


If Colonel Eustace had wanted any revenge he 


must have been satisfied had he seen her that night. 
With the dawn of the next day her composure came 
_ back to her. She knew what she had done, and 
she meant to look the consequences in the face. 
She thought the future life could not be much worse 


y 
ply. 
to set her heel on the serpent that stung her so 
ceaselessly now. She should be done with long- 
ings and regrets after her marriage vows had put 
an interdict upon the past—written its epitaph. 

In the very midst of her came the 


ng ly, Colonel Giles Eustace. Un- 
til she réad that sentence she had not quite known 
how dear he was—how her life was bound up with 
his. She was powerless, then, to lay the ghosts which 
haunted her. Her own soul spoke to her with a 
cry which would not be silenéed. Dead or alive, 
she knew she belonged to that man. What did her 
betrothal vows mean?. What had she been going 
todo? With a calmness that herself she 
went down stairs and found her mother. She laid 


paragraph. 
‘¢ Our friend of last summer?” Mrs. Mayne asked. 
Mother,” she said, not heeding the question, 
**T loved that man as my own soul. I should be 
sinning against God and myself to marry any one 
else—sinning against him also, for he loved me. 
Mother, you must tell Mr. Lorilard that I can not 


marry him.” — 


There were few things that Mrs. Mayne would 


not have done for her daughter without remon- 
strance. She had no intention of refusing to do 
this one even, only the prospect horrified her. 
There was a pitiful helplessness in her voice as she 


‘* What shall I say? Laura, how can I?” 

Laura looked at her a moment as she sat there, 
white of lip and trembling of limb; and in the 
midst of her woe a ghastly smile crossed her face 
at the dismay pictured so strongly on her mother’s, 

‘* You need not do it,” she said, soothingly ; ‘‘ you 
shall not. It was selfish of me to ask you. I can 
do it myself much better than you. Be tranquil.” 

Just then the bel] rang. They b®th knew what 
visitor it was—the only one who came so early. 
Mrs. Mayne made her escape hurriedly, and Laura 
summoned her forces for the battle. It was not 
easy to interrupt Mr. Lorilard’s tender speeches. 
He was quite too self-confident to observe that they 
were malapropos. * Laura sat silent, trying to think 
what to say, until he mentioned their weddihg-day. 
Then her words came, passionately, eagerly, in spite 
of harsher and more direct than she had 
meant they should be. 

, “I can never you—never. I love anoth- 
er man with all my heart and soul. I should be 
sinning alike against you and Heaven to become 
your wife.” 

Here was a case in which Mr. Lorilard’s code 
of rules failed him. He had never contemplated 
such an exigency, and had to find his way out of it 
as best he could, without help from precedent or 
conventionalities. He answered with an emphasis 
which attempted sarcasm, but stopped short at an- 


ger: 

‘It seems to me, Miss Mayne, you have taken 
a singular time to-make this discovery.” 

‘¢T knew it from the first,” she cried, ‘“‘only I 
thought I could conquer it. But I can not, I can 
not. Forgive me. I never meant to wrong you. 
I thought I could love you as-well as you expected 
of me. I did not realize how impossible a task I 
was attempting.” 

He took refuge in sulkiness. 

_ **T am obliged for your efforts in my behalf,” he 

said, sullenly ; ‘‘ but I could wish you had under- 

stood yourself better. As it is, you have made us 

both ridiculous. Of course, after your very em- 

phatic expression of your sentiments, I can have 

no wish, and shall make no attempt, to change 
decision.” 


He rose to go. She sprang forward and clasped 
her hands on his arm. : 
‘But you will forgive me?” she cried. “You 


will not go unti] you have said that?” _ 
I know not how he could have resisted the plead- 


int. . 
P To her the shock, when she read that 
had been like the finding of her soul to 
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One day, ir June, his sister, Mrs. Meredith, came 
to see her. They had been somewhat intimate at 


Thorne: croft, but had not met often during the win- 


ter. rs. Meredith had been ignorant of her broth- 
er’s proposal and its rejection, and had believed him 
and Laura Mayne the best of friends merely. She 
had heard of Laura’s engagement to Frank Lorilard ; 


but that, she thought, need make no difference about 
her errand. 


“* My brother will be home to-nigh ht,” she said, as 
soon as she was seated. 

The drawing-room was fashionably dark, so she 
cond not see the swift flush that stained her listen- 

s cheek. 


“Colonel Eustace?” Laura asked, with instant 


regaining of her self-command. “I thought he 
was seriously wounded.” 
** Yes, he was wounded, not so severely as 


was at first reported. He is almost well again al- 
ready. He will be here to-night, and next week 
he will go with us for a few days to Thorneycroft, 
and then back to the seat of war. I wanted to have 
a few of his old friends there to.welcome him to- 
night. I don’t think fe will be too tired to enjoy it, 
for he will only travel from Philadelphia to-day. 
Will you come? You may bring Mr. Lorilard with 
you if you like.” 

‘*Mr. Lorilard is no longer at my service,” Laura 
said, with a smile. | 

Mrs. Meredith was too well-bred to ask ques- 

‘*Come alone, then,” she said, graciously ; “‘ but 
don’t fail to eome. Giles knew you so well last 
summer I am sure he will be glad to see you.” 

When her visitor was gone Laura Mayne went 
to her room, and took down from a peg in her ward- 
robe the dress she had worn that last night at Thor- 
neycroft. She had never put it on since. She would 
wear it to-night. She took out of a casket the fire- 
tinted autumn leaves. They were bré&ht as ever. 

When she stoo’ that evening in Mrs. Meredith's 
drawing-room she looked just as she had donc th 
other night. It wanted only the salt, suggestive 
sea-wind blowing through long, low windows, the 
square, old-fashioned room, to make coinplete the 
resurrection. Colonel Eustace thought so as he 
looked at her, and felt a chord in his héart that he 
had long believed silenced begin anew to vibrate. : 
Her eyes and lips were bright with a feverish ex- 
pectation between hope and fear—she was radiant 
as his memories of her. 3 

Nor was he changed, as she had dreaded. He 
was a little lame, but there was no trace of the peril 
through which he had passed on the bronzed, hand- 


some face. 

Later in the evening, when he had been as polite 
to every one as was needful, he stole a little time 
for pleasure. He asked Laura to sing: She sat 
down again, and sang the old song with its old, 
passionate prayer for love. Again, as she rose, her 
eloquent eyes met his, and this time a ray of en- 
lightenment shot from them into his mind. He 
walked with her into a corner where they were 
quite alone, and touched, as he stood beside her, 
the vivid autumn leaves. 


** Leaves do not turn in June,” he said—‘“ these 
must be last year’s trophies ?” . 
**No, relics.” 

The low voice quivered with emotion. The dark 
eyes sparkled beneath his gaze. He bent nearer to 
her, and whispered, 


‘** Did you love me, Laura, after all?” | 
Then came her confession—a confession which, 
in its noble humility, would have redeemed graver 
faults than hers. She told him not only the foolish 
pride which had made her refuse him at first, be- . 
cause she thought he was not humble enough; she 
told him just what her life since had been. She 
omitted no detail of her engagement with woos 

Lorilard. She did not spare herself a single 
of humiliation. When she had told all, she said, 
simply, as a child; 

‘‘T am afraid you will lose your faith in me 
when you see I.am so much worse than you thought 
me.” 


No matter for his answer. Lovers’ 
sound so much better at fisrt hand—they lose all 
that makes them eloquent when they lose the in- 
dorsement of look, and tone, and gesture. 

The next morning he made his apncurance early 
at Mrs. Mayne’s. After a little talk with Laura, 
they summoned her mother to their counsels. Col- 
onel Eustace begged hard to be married at once. . 
Next time he went away, he said, he wanted to 
leave Laura his wife. He wanted to be sure that 
she would write to him constantly, and come to him 
if he needed her. Mrs. Mayne was of too kindly 
and compliant a nature to refuse. She only raised 
a little dilemma—what about the wédding-dresses? | 

This Laura settled. She would not buy new 
dresses, she said, if she had ever so much time for 


for American women to buy silks and laces, and 
flutter in gorgeous plumage. She would wear a 
white muslin, and be married without bridemaids, 
or a reception—a resolution which some girls would 
have considered as courageous as leading a forlorn 
hope. But for her it involved little sacrifice. The 
years of her vanity were past. She had taken hold 
of the true meanings of life. 


old paths, and 


_ these new days so much dearer and sweeter. 


At length he went away—that was the last of 
June—and since then Laura has 
ies, the and waiting, of a . t 
to but if he falls she will 
scarcely to the cause for which he fights, 
the costly sacrifice. It will be only to wait a little 
longer—to look forward to a heavenly home, and a 
heavenly meeting, instead of an earthly one. She 
thinks, as she walks alone through the old paths, 
and gathers the fire-tinted leaves of this year’s au- 
tumn, that come what will of future sorrow she dare 
not murmur, for she has tasted the fall sweetness 
of love and of life—she has had her dey. 


than her life the past winter had been. The very 
intensity of her first emotions had produced by the : 
law of reaction a passive, torpid, quiescent state, 
which she mistook for resignation. - Mr. Lorilard 
was charmed with her sweetness, and urged an 
ghting in the erness at vania. 4 
With a horrible, torturing fear at her heart she 
| 
The majority resort for distraction in their troubles 
to precisely the same things they have been doing _ 
before. Laura Mayne’s dissatisfaction with herself 
only made her more dangerous. She had no lack | gasped, | 
now of suitors. She had come down from the ; 
| 
| 
to Thorneycroft. She felt the salt sea-wind coming | 
and going—she heard a voice that only her ears iN 
could hear—she looked into eyes full of fateful 
power, and thrilled in every nerve to the spell. 
But when Mr. Lerilard proposed she accepted 
him. It was not until spring ;. for he was too cir- 
| ‘cumspect in all things to speak hastily. She had 
| read that day the order that the Army of the Poto- ; | 
| mac should advance. She knew that Colonel Eus- 
| tace must go with them, to danger, and likely ) 
| enough to death. She should never see him more, 
| she thought, «Oh! if she had but told him that she d 
| 
| 
ing eyes, the earnest, lovely face. But he turned iA 
| away, still eullenly. 
| ‘*T, at least, am no hypocrite,” he said. ‘‘My 
| feelings toward you must matter little; you have 
throb of the old joy? Will any longings call back | not shown yourself regardful of them.” : 
| the blessedness of one vanished day—the grace of With those words he coldly withdrew his arm preparation. It was not a time, when sons and 
| one lost opportunity ? The past was dead for her. | fiom her clasp and went away. Pity him a little. brothers and husbands were dying on battle-fields, 
| She knew, none better, how vain were her regrets | If his love had not been so deep or so intense as | 
| —how idle the passion of her woe. some men’s, he had given her the best he had to 
When: Mr. Lorilard called she made a ravishing | give, and she had wounded him in the tenderest 4 
toilet, and went down stairs. You would not. have 5. 
guessed that trouble and she had ever been“neigh- | 
bors. He offered her his hand in elegant: phrase- 
ology. She accepted it with courtly grace.. There | Undine. All her possibilities became actual from 
was not much fire or fervor in his nature. All that Pride, selfishness, indolence retreated 
there was Laura Mayne had aroused. He really foes, routed and discomfited. From | The next day they were married, and then they 
| loved her as well as he could love any thing in the t she was her best self. She would | went with the Merediths to Thorneycroft for one 
| universe, except himself. He gloried in her beau- to Colonel Eustace, but she felt that she | happy week. They roamed again through all the 
| ty, her grace, her calm, regnant pride. Never, he She dared not write to him lest he remembered the old days tenderly in 
| thought, had any Lorilard carried home a. more ill to read her words. So she con- 
| fitting bride. by trying to de what he had fancied 
| Her calmness did not last after he went away. not give up all hope of seeing him 
She hated herself for the bargain she had made. this world. Hope was a component 
She struck the hand he had kissed with a frantic lendid, resilient temperament. If | 
| passion of scorn. She walked to and fro in her im lying dead before her she would 
| room with eager, hurrying steps, like one seeking | MEN still; only she would have lifted her 
| escape and finding none. Then she said to herself, . to the world of spirits, and her faith 
with a bitter sneer, strong enough to anchor itself 
‘¢ Take it easy, Mrs. Lorilard that is to be. You e he yet lived she believed that they 
have not sold yourself for nothing. Do not spoil e meet; and she tried to grow wor- 
the beauty your lord so prizes by any unseemly | thier of him. She was not sad. Her mother, 
frenzies.” knowing her secret, wondered constantly at her 
| cheerfulness. 
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DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS. 


DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS. 


Deacon JoHN whose portrait we give 

above, is a resident of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, 
where he voted at the last Presidential election, 
havimg reached the age of 104 years. He has 
voted for General WASHINGTON and at.every sub- 
sequent Presidential election, except that of 1860, 
when he was prevented by illness. At the recent 
election he was escorted to the Town Hall in a car- 
riage, over which floated the American flag. At 
the announcement of the arrival of the venerable 
patriot at the door of the Hall, the citizens of the 
town, in token of reverence and respect, arose and 
stood with uncovered heads, while a detail of sol- 
diers bore the ‘‘Old Gentleman” to the desk in 
front. He expressed the'satisfaction he felt at see- 
ing so many of the soldiers who had periled their 
lives in defense of the country, and desired to take 
each one by the hand. A line was formed of all ° 
the returned soldiers present, and each one was in- 
troduced to the venerable patriarch, with a state- 
ment of the length of time each had served in the 
army. The Deacon had a son present, who was 
seventy-nine years old, and who addressed the citi- 
zens. 
Two sets of ballots were presented to the vener- 
able voter in full view of all present—one being a 
ballot for ABRAHAM LiNcosn, the other for GEORGE 
B. M‘CLELLAN—and the old gentleman was asked to 
take his choice. He reached out his hand and said, 
**T will vote for ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

The following preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted by the town : : 

_** Whereas, our very venerable and highly respected fel- 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN G. RAWLINGS, GENERAL GRANT'S CHIEF. OF STAFF. 


SKETOHED By D. M. F.—(Szz Pace 790.) 


CAPTURE OF THE BLOCKADE RUNNER “HOPE” BY THE UNITED STATES STEAMER “ ZOLUS” OFF WILMINGTON, Ocr. 22, 1864.—Sxercuep By S. M. Laws.—[Sze Pac 


low-citizen, Deacon Pairs, who i+ this day one 
hundred and four vears four months and nine days old, 
and who still retains his mental and physical faculties In. 
& high degree; and, whereas, he has traveled some two 
Tuiles to attend this towa meeting, and hae deposited his 
for presidential electors and State officers, therefore, 

** Resolved, That ‘this be entered upon the records of 
the town, as a la-ting memorial of his undying patriotism 
and devotion to country, and as an incid: nt perhaps un- 
paralleled in the annals of our Government.” 

‘ 


GENERAL JOHN G. RAWLINGS. 


GENERAL Rawtiines, Chief of Staff to Licuten- 
ant-General Grant, and whose portrait we vive on 
this page, was at the breaking out of the war en- 
gaged in the profession of Jaw at Galena, Iligois. 
He was a townsman of General Grant, and Upon 
the appoint ment of the latter as ficld-officer, Rawe- 
LINGS, then a youhg man, was sclected by him asa 
member of his staff. Since then, except at brief 


- intervals of illness, he has retained this ofticial con- 


nection with General Grant. Upon one occasion 
he was wounded in the performance of his military 
duties. 
that is his modesty. One of the first hotels in this 
city was not long since honorcd with his presence 
for several days, but the proprictor did not until 
the last ncment discover that he had been onter- 
taining the chief of General GRANT’s staff. ‘his 
is a peculiar feature distinguishing the Lieatenant- 
Gen-ral l:inself from other men, and those whom 
he g.thcrs about him have very much the samo 
character. General RAWLINGS in 4 peculiar man- 
ner cnjovs ‘le confidence of General Grant. 


One feature is charactcristic of him, and . 
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’ The New York 7ribune, in speaking of Mason & 
Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, says: ‘‘ These instru- 


- ments have been blown by the wind of genuine suc- 


eess from Boston to San Francisco. That Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin have succeeded in making a su- 
perior small instrument, from little bandbox-like 
things to those which, ‘though portable, and not 
larger than a piano, can make themselves felt in a 
church, is the universal opinion of the musical pro- 
fession. They agree that no such mechanical works 
of the kind can be found in equal perfection in Eu- 
rope. The tone is pure and full, and with an im- 
mense body for so small a provocative mechanical 
force. They stand rough traveling, bad usage, and 
sionaries.” 


In our advertisement last week of the <cf York 
and Liverpool Petroleum Com 
error in some of the copies. 
should be addressed to the Company, New York 
City Post-Office, Box 5368, instead of Box 368, as 
printed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 


$0 


er, hem, ru shir, t run up breadths, &c.,&c. Re- 


supplies a vacant place.”— Lady's Book. ‘**It 
uses a common 


Yo rk State Fair, shcwing its superiority over all others. 
Initatious or infringements of this GENUINE Article are 
liable to prosecution. Agents of perseverance are wanted 
all over the world, and will be paid $100 per month. 
Single machin well ome in boxes, will be sent to 
any address, express, on receipt of $5. Address all 
orders GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 162 


Nassau Street, sue York. 


Just Published: 


Ue FOR OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES 
N (as tions of 


Reciprocity Mining 
COMPANY, 
CHAUDIERE DISTRICT, CANADA EAST. 


Officers. 
Ex-Gov. J ances . Director U. S. Mint, Phila. 
Phil. & Erie R. R. Co. 
C. B. WeicuT, Faq.... . Of C. B. Wright & Co., Bankers. 
SHELDON, Sheldon & Co., N.Y. 


W. B. Hatcu, Exq...... ks & Co., N. Y. 
L. E. CHITTENDEN.... .. U. 8. Treasury. 


100.000 Shares. Par Value. $50 Bach. 
| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $30. 


Property 14,779 Acres, all known to be 
Rich i in Gold. 
30,000 Shares ot Stock offered for 
Subscription. 


600 OUNCES of pure GOLD from the Company's pro 


‘erty may be seen on application at the Office, bo. 71 


where maps, prospectuses. and all information 
vy be had. The latest report from the Geologist of the 
een announces the discovery of FIVE new and very 


rich quartz 


lodes. 

The OF FICIAL REPORT of the GOLD COMMISSION- 
ERS of CANADA will soon be published, showing over 
ONE HUNDRED _ FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

tes, of gold has been recently mined in the 
CHAUDIERE DISTRICT. principally upon the Compa- 
ny’s property. 

A limited numper of shares of the CAPITAL STOCK 
may be subscribed at the Company's office, or at the 

OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 


PANEER®S ror tue COMPANY, No. 88 WALL STRET. 


L. k. CHITTENDEN, President. 


‘U. S. Government Artificial 1 Depots 
Where the Government furnishes.the U. 8. 
Army and Navy Leg to Soldiers gratis, or its 
value applied om the Aratomical Ball and 
Socket Jointed Leg, which has lateral mo- 
tion at the ankle like the natural one, 658 
Broadway, New York; Rochester, N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, O.; and St. Louis, Mo. 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. 8. 
Citizens furnished on private accoun 
For instructions, address Dr. By, at Depot. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Eetablished 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Man ie of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. oo Ag’t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. Repointing, 50 cents. Send for a Circular. 


BY RETURN MAIL...” 
Any Book, Map, —— Portrait, Album, Magazine, or 
Paper, eent “by relurn of first post” at Publishers’ 
Prices. Edi Agents, Preachers, Teachers, and oth- 
works on HYDROPATHY, 
ANATOMY, Mzpiotng, MecHantos, DICTIONARIES, GAZET- 


TeEERS, Encyovopapras, and on the NATURAL SCIENCES. 
“ Address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, Purchasing Agents, 
889 Broadway, New York. P.S. All the New York Ex- 


presses call at our house, 389, daily. 
| 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS | 


J. H. Winslow & Co. - 


100,000 
CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
W PENS, CELETS, RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BEDS. 
For sale by the Furniture Dealers onehy Cente the 
United States. At wholesale TUCKER, 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, 
CAVALRYMEN! 


Seamless Saddle-Cloths, shaped to the back of the horse. 
Tested and opted by the United States Government. 
An excellent article. Sent free, by snail of on 


receipt of 
PNICHOLS & TOMPKINS, Newark, N. J. 
CHASE’S CHEMICAL COMPOUND 


For the Beard. One bottle will force a growth 
of hair upon the smoothest face in five = a 
usan 


baid heads in eight weeks. Testimonials of 
given. Circulars mailed free. Warranted as represented, 
sealed and Te 8. S. CHASE, 

P. O., Drawer 369, Cohoes, N. Y. 


NEW. Agents Wanted. 
For illustrated catalogue of our new, useful, and real 
ble articles to all. (iInclose stamp.) RICE & CO., 
ufacturers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Enameled Chamber Furniture. 

The best assortment of ENAMELED FURNITURE, in 
all colors and styles, Walnut and Plain 
remteipen in Suites, Wholesale and Also, Ma 
tresses and Palliasses. WARREN WARD, ED, Canal St 

A MONTH! I want ponte every at $70 

70 sell Fifteen Articles, 

the best selling ever ulars free. Ad- 
dress = T. GAREY. Bid Biddeford, 


The Great Inside Route for 
BOSTON. 


STONINGTON STEAMBOAT LINE, 
VIA GROTON pe PROVIDENCE. 


Tee Oxpest, Quickest, Sarest, axp Moser Drzecr, 


AVOIDING “ POINT JUDITH.” 
The magnificent Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 
Ox TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, anp SATURDAYS. 
The elegant Steamer. 
PLYMOUTH ROOK, 


Cortlandt St.), and are acknow 
travellers to be am the 

fortable, and best that 
At all seasons and in 


ledged by all 


make the passage on time. Sumptuous lux- 
uriously furnished state-rooms are marked of the 

** floating palaces.*’ 

Berths and oe may be secured at Harnden's 
Express Office, No. 65 Broadway, and at No. 115 West 8t., 
New York, and at t No. 76 Washi St., 

R. SIMO Agent, 


M. R. 
Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 

4 One Taylor Double 2m five Roilers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. 

Also one Adams Press, 96x40, $1500. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


CRISTADORO’S 


MA RAR 


If you want to know, &c 
Read Medical Common Sense. 


a good book for 
every one. Price, . To at all news depote. 
bies mailed Address 


Contents ta 
DLE B. No. 1130 Broadway. N. Y. 


PREE READING! 
address. "Wil, in return, send yo 


—Send us 
amit? 
MACKEY. 81 Nassau 


paper, replete with 
Sent gratia. 


BRODIES 
Winter Cloaks. | 


An endless variety of every kind of 
FASHIONABLE WINTER GARMENTS, 


At Prices reduced to Gold Standard. 


GEO. BRODIE, 300 Canal 8t., N. Y., 
Leader of Fashions. 


ie a PREVENTIVE of SICKNESS.—The e that 

. Talbot has had last Twenty-five con- 
vinces him that it is time the public had an 

fot article offered is Dr. Tal- 

ry be Pineap designed for all classes, 

is new to but is en- 

trely new One quart will let 9 wot 


be paid by the purchaser. All or- 
ders should be addressed to B. T. BABBITT, Sole Agent, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and T4 Washington Street, New 


OFFICER'S 
WATCH. $9 


Our whole stock of Imported Watc 
Christmas and New Year's Presents, om opm for 


teh, with | 
toma Donble Cases, Box, and Glass f 
nesses—a beautiful Present. Sent any 


with Rey complete, ant Gen seat 

to any address for only $7. _ 
The Imperial tch, 

and W of Me- 


108 Nassau St., N. Established 1855. 


The Great Novelty. 
Splendid Gifts for the Holidays. 


cents; 
Ph for Send 25 and get one and learn how t 
Drawer No. 6306, | . 8. S$ & CO., 86 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
The Improved Ridgewood DIAMOND PARLOR MATCHES. 
the Army, Navy, | ‘These matches areithe BEST IN THE WORLD—SURE 
Bensheve. FIRE—NO SULPHUR— no smell, and a 
p ona a. and _to smokers and people with weak 
Contains Pipe, i lungs. For sale wholesale and retail by the 
LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
asa and free 66 Courtland Street, New York. 
from 
PRICES,.—$2, $2 50, VALENTINES. 
$2 75, $3, $4, $5— Iam now manufacturing, and Will be ready to fill ordess 


$3, 
The two latter richly 
silver plated and en- 
graved. Sent by Mail, 


of and 25 cents. 


Den. 1st, Catalogues sent 
B.W. Hitchcock, Valentine Hd. Qrs.,14 Chambers St., N.Y. 


$1. WHISKERS. $1. 


For One Dollar I will send, pealed and post-paid, the 


which I warrant 


bald heads in eight weeks, without 
or injury to skin. 
refunded, Descriptive circulars mailed free. 
dress E. L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y 


Grecian Compoun 


OW TO MAKE MONEY.” Take an agency for 


our popular book, How to Write, Talk, Behave, and 
Do Business, $2 25, Send stamp for particulars to Messri. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


SAMUEL BOWLES COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mase, 
“The West Indian Hair 
Curler,” 
he first 


WAUD of $1 LYON, 
Box 5261, New York Post-Office. 


Knowledge is Power. 


you wish to become familiar 
machinations of love and 


Box 5712, N. Y. Post . 


ST 


ist. It gives a pure white t without 
in 


Manufacturers of GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, &o., fa, 9, 11, and 18 Merce Street, New \ ork. 


The Convex Reflector Lantern. 


For burning Kerosene or Coal Oil without Chimney. 
Patented in America and Europe. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
Anatomroat ENGRAVINGS. 
. Has information 

Sent free, in a sealed 


mever 
Address Box 4652. New York ik Post-Office. | 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Agents Wanted 


Throughout the country, to sell new style articles of uni- 


versal use, both in and out of the army. Inclose two red > 


stamps, and send for circular, to 
Y¥. DELAFIELD, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Hand-Book. 


Service, con containing Practica! In- 
Duties. For the use of Vol 
teers.” -Gen. L. U. S.A. 12 
way. free by mail on receipt of the price. 


e assortment ncw 


all 
FINE FANCY FURS. The 


prices are reduced to suit the times. 


Foe THE BOOK OF WONDERS AND MYSTE- 
RIES, send 25 cents to Box 5057, New York. 


“The most original and powerful Novel of the 


HARPER & “BROTHERS, New Yorg, 
Publish this Day: 


MARGARET DENTZIL'S HISTORY. 


ANNOTATED BY HER HUSEAND. 


A NOVEL. 
Paper, 7 cents. 


managed 
fails to how masterly the skill was. Itis adrama- 
is arranged from the first 


sistency with th 
actere which are absolutely fresh creations.” 


gw Sent by Mail, postage free, on receipt of Price. 


movements, Pole 
Equal Balance, . 
Polished Steel 


free on addressing 


193 Broad- 


| 
; TO a 
LOW PRICES. Whetesip rates. Single 
ant WarcH in Fine Gold Plated Double Case 
Richi ved, Turned Centre, Carved Balance 
English Pull Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted 
. lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and F ine Enameled Wints 
pit Dial, a serviceable article in running order, with Ke 
| Case, ete,, complete, and a Gent's ys 
000 Dr. Talkot'’s Concentrated Medical 
ae Worth $500, ; INEAPPLE CID 
| To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to = P C ER, 
to Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which orm i 
° you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get A Nga? SILVER WATCH. especially adapted foo. 
" our containing full list and particulars; also 
p> be terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
' Town in the Country. 
| J... WINSLOW & CO., 
' 208 Broadway, New York. gave ons 
| GUE. A speedy cure warranted. Send $8 00 to Dr, | 20t better to pay three dollars a 
. —————_—_——— sick than to pay ten or twenty 
AA Dix, Box 506, Philadelphia P. O. Agents wanted. and as more for the lous of 
th a perfect Stomm, Hear, and True I> 
rise in the morning, and the same beautiful machinery this valuable Watch is 
= It will increase the ee 
night. Finely Finished Dovsiz Huntine, Magic Spring 19 Line 
| —————— action to the system. A Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
eB SSS sures Dr. Talbot that he gained ten pounds of fiesh in one | Bottom, with Panel for Name, Turned Nerl, movable 
ei ee ae | month, at the first trial. He continues ite use as above | Pendant Bow, and Fancy Push S , Genuine E: ig 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. my finds says it Jeweled Action, M. J. 
. IN FOR an en preventive case. er and Doom, Sel/-acti 
te well-known gentleman in New York has used the Med- | Independent Actions, Fine White 
ly noiseless in operation; uses the needle; sews ond hes Hands, and is an Zract Imitation of $100 watch, and . 
with DovsLE or SINGLE TwReaD; makes the running one day during that time. used by the Enainerrs and Officers of the Britisn 
I stitch more perfect and than by hand; will gath- Price $3 per bottle (full quart); pints, $2; } pints, $1. | Amy. None Genuine unless bearing our private trade. _ 
+ out of order, gna will Last A LIFETIME, an pretti- 
e=t ayd most useful Vhristmas or New Year's Gift for a 
‘; lady. See oo of the Press. “ At length the de- ; 
a sideratum so long sought for, containing usefutness, speed, York. a 
and cheapness, has been gained. The simple structure 8 
=i ot this compact and beautiful machine will at once com- 
mand attention, and the speed, certainty, and ease with 
e whitch the work is done will make it the Favorrre with 
the ladies."—Mrs. Ann S. Steruens, in N. Y. Weekly. 
For the dressmaker it is for the household it 
urderstood that a child cau use it."—N. Y. Independent. 
This “ugenious and useful machine is perfect in its con- 
' struction, and has none of the faults of the high-priced” 
i machines. Noone will pay $50 or $100 for a sewing ma- 
FURNITURE. 
2 on receipt 
aif N. ¥. to force a hea of hair upon the smoothest face 
¢ Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
0 Will be\sent by mail prepaid to any address in the United a 
f States, on receipt of $2 °4, by TOMES. MELVAIN & CO., 
g Dealers in Arms, Military itoods, &c., No. 6 Maiden 
Laney New York 
pamphle 
Attention Company! | 4&1 aRTicies ror 
n At Baltimore, Washington, and all piaces occupied by 
stimulant, Each packet | Union troops shouldbe sett by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS 
3 3 | in six weeks apon the smoothest face, without stain or in- | N° © Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 
using this Onguent, and 
it not as by informing me of the fact, 
f any address, on receipt money. 
P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Albums for the Army. 
| | 
holding 16 es, and 
Bae SEVENTY-FIVE 
cap = CENTS, 
ff} bat is the cheapest and best 
| Pocket Album ever 
offered to the 
Pablic« 
- Sent by mail to any 
ZO DOSE - DAI. on 
| 
| Lieut..Gen. GRANT, 
a: In his recent visit to this city, displayed his good caste by 
| purchasing one of BURKE'S “Best” DRESS HATS, 
which are to all classes of wearers. The 
s General also his amiable wife with a Superb 
Set of FURS, selected from the extensiviiEEE 
) exhibited by our friend BU No, 210 Broadway, cor- 
af send $1 to the address of eS 
All orders promptly a 
— 
| ZN 
ohimney, @d. It stands 
4 . flame from 
| t is neat compact in form size. Sth “BA inal and 
very ‘ «Margaret Denzil’s History’ is the most origina! an' 
| | stantial in its structure. 6th. It has the glass sides so arranged Qa. powerful novel of the season. It contains plot and inci- 
a, to tone $0 ether Lanterns, end in dent for half a score of ‘sensation tales,’ yet 5° 
/\\ the event of breakage can be easily replaced. 7th. It has Convex 4 
at the same time the of shades to the eyes, which is very 
ie iy desirable. Sth. It is sold at a lower price, with all these advant- a 
Wages, than any Lantern in the market w admits of the fame a . 
Manufactured by M ¢ four char- 
\ 


J 
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‘NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL 
PETROLEUM COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


100,000 SHARES, AT $10 EACH; 


Subscription Price Five Dollars per Share. 
Empire 71 Broadway, New York City, 


ROOM No 2% 
TRUSTEES. 
HON. DANIEL 8. DICKINSON, W. McK. CHAPMAN, W. M. JENN INGS, 
J. H. ANGER, WM. T. SEWTON, — H. BARCLAY. 
L. W. MYERS, WM. F. NEWTO WM. H. HALLOCK. 
| OFFICERS. 


HON. DANIEL 8. DICKINSON, President. WM. 'T. PHIPPS, Vice-President. ROBERT BASSETT, Secretary. 


The New York and Liverpool Petroleum Company has been organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, for the purpose of mining for petroleum, and other minerals, and dealing in the same. It has located its 
principal business office in New York City, the largest transit and shipping market for : in the world, 

and has taken measures to establish a connection with Liverpool, the most extensive recei market for that 
oil outside of this country. ‘The managers and stockholders of the Company include among their number -_ 
tlemen largely interested in the petroleum business, and who have — both wealth and experience in it: 
which justify the confident expectation of careful, intelligent, and profitable management. It is believed thas by by 
a judicious investment = the funds of the Company dividends of from two to five per cent. a month on the 
capital stock can 

. The property to be convened to the Company consists of the lands and 
ing list. Their extent can be greatly enlarged if desirable, and their present 


shall come in from subscriptions. 
List of Lands and Property. 


Frest.—One-tenth of the working interest in Lot No. 1, on the upper McElhenny Farm, containing ten acre 
There are three wells on this lot, two of which are now producing about fifty barrels a ef each, the third abous te ton 
barrels. A new well is also now in process of drilling, and will soon be completed. On this property are three good 


tankage for over eleven hundred barrels, tubing, tools, office, &c. 
lease for several more wells; and all wells put down on or near this territory have been 


y enumerated in the follow- 
evelopment completed, as funds 


There is room ont 
productive. The character of the McElhenny Farm is too well known to need further comment. 
BI ey = —One-fourth of the working interest in Lot No. 6, on the lower McElhenny Farm, containing one 
and known as the Hatch lease, being the lease next below and adjoining the well-known Empire Well, 
rch te is now ee ee one hundred barrels a day. On this lot is one well flowing twenty barrels a day, and an- 
other well wh been flowing et hty barrels a day, and which is expected to yield again, as soon as a ** Blower,” 
or air-pump, can be put in 8 now nearly prepared. A third ha is down and = ready to be Abaya y 
fourth is down about four lands feet, and is confidently expected to be a good well. There are three good en- 
gines, tankgge, tubing, and an office on this lease. 


Tairp.—One-fourth of the working interest of two lots adjoining, on the late Widow an ee ach pene con- 
taining helf an acre each. On this property there is one well, known to tt : nude cee w pumping 
twenty barrels a day; and another down two hundred feet, which expected of 
within a few feet of a well on the adjoining property which is producing one Na me 
short distance from the celebrated Hammond Well," yielding hundred barrels a A ‘third will tbe 
sunk immediately on this lease. Two good engines and all the necessary appurtenances are on this property. 

Fourru.—aA lot of oil land, in fee simple; on the Caldwell Branch of Oil Creek, containing about one hundred 
acres, being the south half of that part of Lot No. 103, on the east side of the Caldwell Creek, about five miles above 
Titusville, The Briggs Oil Company own the land on the opposite side of the creek, on which a well is now about to 
be put down. The surface show of oil on all this land indicates a very rich territory for boring purposes. ‘The above 


_ gamed property of this Company will be immediately put under development. 


Firra.—<A lot of oil land in fee simple, cotaining seventy acres, situated on French —_ about four miles from 
the Alleghany River. All the land in this vicinity is good, and excellent lubricating oil is produced from wells in 
the neighborhood. 

Sixta.—A lot, in fee simple, of oil land on Cherry Run, containing about as acres, situated about 
three miles above Plumer, an only two miles from the celebrated ** Noble Well.” land on Cherry Run has 
been purchased, and all the wells put down have been productive. One well is down avek hundred feet, with a good 
show of oil on the adjoining lot. 

SEVENTH.—Two-thirds of the working interest in the ‘* Wheeler Well,” on the John McClintock Farm, contain- 
ing one acre, more or less, ‘One well is now producing about seventy barrels a day, and steadily in , and 
there is ample room for two more wells on the lot. There is an engine and all the necessary apparatus on the prop- 
erty, which is directly opposite the celebrated Hammond Well, now producing three hundred barrels a day. 

E1gutTa.—One-thirty-second of the interest in a lease of three acres on the Foster Farm, near the Porter, Crocker, 
Sherman, and Noble and Delameter wells. 

Ninto.—One-twelfth of the interest in one acre of the G. W. McClintock Farm, ran, ofpninn te Mowbray Well; 
with a good engine, one thousand feet of tubing, &c., &c. On this land are two which have flowed, 


and will again produce oil if worked. 
Tsnru.—One half of the interest in two acres of ofl lands on Run. This locality is now producing a great 
excitement in the oil magket, large streams of oil having been within a month. gece 
ELeventu.—Fifty acres of land on Oil Creek, five miles above Titusville, having a frontage on the creek of one 
hundred rods. 
Twe.rru.—The Ridgway Farm, s0 cal 
Oil Creek of oné hundred and fifteen rods, 
best on Oil Creek. 
THIRTEENTH.—Two hundred acres of land, three miles above Titusville, with a front of three hundred rods on 
Oil Creek, known asthe Newton Farm. This land js undeveloped, and is by experte considered good property 
(N.B,—The three tracts last mentioned are not only valuable as oil land, picket eeeeseare at 
timbered, and containing water- —_— and mills now established, which at their utmost capacity 
the demand for their sawed lumber at $25 per thousand feet at the mill.) 
; FourTEENTU.—One half of the interest in two acres on the John McClintock Farm, known as the Buttonwood 
agen This tract fronts for thirty rods on Oil Creek, and contains two wells. Of these No. 1 is now producing ten 
bn : le a day, and No. 2 will produce twenty-five or thirty barrels a day as soon as the proper machinery can be set up. 
FirTgENnTa.—One-sixteenth of the interest in two acres on the McElh or Funk Farm, near the Empire, 
Ul:ustead, and Dinsmore Wells. On this land one well is already down, and ucing six barrels of oil per day. 


_Scxrgenta.—One hundred and sixty-eight acres of land in fee, on Bull Creek, in the oil region of West Vir- 


SEVENTEENTH.—One hundred and eighty-five acres on Cow Creek, West Virginia. 

(N.B.—The two last-named parcels of land border the two creeks mentioned, and are immediately adjoining oil 
territory of the best character, and which is now producing as much as any on Oil Creek. 

E1GHTEENTH.—Seventy-five acres in fee, wear Franklin, Ve banga County, Pa., with a front of rods on the 


river. This tract is now yielding twenty-five barrels a day heview team it three wells already and four 


comprising eighty-five acres of land near Titusville, havi a front on 
having already upon one well, which promises to be one of the very 


so called, 
ville extending for a hundred rods aldug both side ng good oil land for ite whole extent. 
_ Pw Seventy-one acres in fee, on Little Oil Creek and Thompson Creek, four miles from Titusville. 


on the west side of Oil Creek on the Lower and known as Lot No. 3. a oe 
this land, the tubing and sucker-rods on the ground cna paid for, and a good eight-horse-power engine ordered. 


With this extensive estate already secured to the Company, and with its advan ere and je 
ment, the prospects it holds out are inferior to none now offered in the market. withstanding the 

now organized, the Petroleum business is, in nab, as a brief state- 
men 


** Seneca Oil,” as it is sometimes called even now in drug “—~ used to be collected by the Seneca and other In- 
dians from the surface of Oil Creek and springs in that region. e first organized effort to obtain oil in the field of 
the present Petroleum business was not until 1854. The first well was a at Titusville in 1857, and in August, 
1858, at 71 feet, the drill fell into a cavity, and the well began to yield 1 The business instantly re- 

y 


000 gallons a day. 
ceived a monstrous cs ap and the supply of oil being quickly recognized as practicall an enormous 
capital and a still greater speculative interest were at once attracted. 

The Oil lands are found in Western Pennsyl Northeastern and Southeastern Ohio, 
and Western Virginia, not to mention other new fi from time to time found. 
last six years lands have constantly been taken up, wells dug 


companies fi 
commercial uses of Petroleum have increased ie 


ormed, 
creased quite as rapidly vce the ag. and the market absorbs at once all that 


is furnished, The speed with which investments are being pus may be imagined from the facts 
in New York, Philadelphia, and and fifty Petroleum Companies are in operation, 
and quoted in market reports, and that th during the past year in Western Pennsylvania alone 
has been sold erude at the wells lis for Twenty-five Million Dollars. . 
In such enterprises to be early in the field is indispensable. as the number of companies 
not so striking as the vast extent o already proved of these wn subterranean treasures 


perhaps, some working limit to the business will be reached. Now, however, the New York and Liver- 

pool Company stands su as one of the early enterprises, and offers maa on 

those very few com —— whose stock is practically out of market and inaccessible. 27 npr pe 

pany is offered at the present rates. 


of the Property of the New York and Liverpool Petro- 
from a ~- an operative chemist of reputation, 


leum Company, we copy the following paragra etter of Mr. Mowbray, 
established at Titusville, and prominent in its very 


“ TrTUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANTA, October 10, 1864, 
“W. T. PHIPPS, Eaq., Vice-President, &c.: 


* * 


formation, gives a first-rate show of oil 
‘If these are not the indications of oil territory, then only until after a series of wells has been actually sunk on 
the land can any opinion be formed. What the value of the will then be can judge; but the will be 
beyond any present pu rehaser’s means, I am satisfied. I can only add that I have not the interest of one cent in 
these lands, but say what I really think for your 
Yours very respectfully, Gro. M. Mowmnmay.” 


All communications should be addressed to the Company, “New York City P. O., Box 5368.” 


a: 


and sixteen sores tree miles from: 
Oil Creek, and bei 


warce WATCH. $9 


A fine 1 
in 


over 40 t styles of Euro 
and American Wa of the — salable 
styles, for army and trade, of American 
Levers in vasioun styled cases; English Levers; 


should send a stamp for our descriptive circular. Address 
KELLEY & ALLEN, No. 200 Broadway, New York. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISEBERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
a them to grow heavily in six — pon the smooth- 
= to the skin. Price $1— 


der. GRAHAM, o. 109 Nassau Street, N.Y 


GREAT CHANCE to MAKE MONEY 


And to receive a WATCH FREE, 4 fan our great 
NOVELTY and NATIONAL PRIZE PACKETS, 


ing fine stationery one in grea 
,000 of Watches, Jewelry, These Packets retail 
80 cents, and remitting us $17, we 


worth 


Extracts. 


“ Wiitarp’s,” at Washington, “ Metropolitan” and 
“ Fifth Avenue,” at New York, and many other first-class 
hotels, use Burnett's celebrated Extracts for flavoring. 


DE R.GOODALE’S 


CATARRH 


REMEDY. 


AnD MODE oF TREATMENT, cures Catarrh in all its types 
and stages, with the same uniform certainty that water 
quenches fire. Send a stamp for Dr. Goodale’s new pam- 


phlet on Catarrh—its mode of treatment and rapid 
cure. Norton & Co., sole agenta, 75 Bleecker St., N. 


“How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 w’ks. Gambling 


exposed. Fortune-te . Ventriloquism. &c. great 
secrets. Free for25c. Ad Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Patent Army Pocket Pipe and Cigar-Holder com- 


t imparts a soothing flavor to obacco ; el- 
ta and finish; with fine carved Horn Mouth- 


etors of that popular lit- 
bape to send their pa- 
the tri 


Sleeping, and 
PANY, 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MANUFACTURING COM 


oves, 


Offices, Dining 


Send for Catalogue. 
474 Broadway, New York. 


Hagle Gas St 


Por Heating 


then in 
all dealers have an 
box of ewelve packs wil be cent, 


CARD 


RD COMPANY, 
14 Chamber's Street, New York. 


MUSIC OMNIBUS.. 


a —1500 tunes for violin, flute, fife, or cor- 


Omnibus No. 1-—700 tunes 40 sets of 
100 contra and dances, with figures and calls; 1 
opera melodies ; ve 25. 

200 Irish and 200 


Scote yg ‘Also 100 duets for 

gs, 
10 

cents ¢ ERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


FOR SALE. 


The Premises Nos. 809 and 811 Cast 
nut Street, Philadelphia, «+ 
Oprostre THe Continental Hore. 

The Building is one of the finest in the (City. 
48 ft. 10 in. x 178 ft. 

_ For terms, &c., apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


THE SALEM LEG. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE 


This is the Leg wens is steadily supplanting the many 
‘* best legs in the world 

The reasons for this may be learned from ** CIRCULAR 
No. 5,’’ just issued, which pesorises the Leg, sets forth its 
APVANTAGES, and contains: TesTIMONIALS and all other 
needful information. 

Soldiers entitled to a Government Leg ean receive the 
Salem Leg WITuOUT CuARGE. Address 

SALEM LEG COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 


$125 A MONTH. 

ANTED.—Sgw 1na-Macutnr: AGents! Every where, 

to introduce the new Shaw ¢& Clark Siateen Dollar 
Family Sewing Machine, the orily low price machine in the 
country which is licensed b & Baker, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Howe, ere & me and Bachelder. Salary and 


ments, and the seller and user circulars 
sent free. Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


The Best Strengthening Plaster 
IS THE POROUS PLASTER OF DR. ALLCOCK. 
They are warranted to keep for twenty years, but may 
be returned for fresh plasters without charge. 
IMPORTANT .QUALITIES. 
_ They will cure a weakness of the back, pain of the side, 
a lameness of the knee or of the ankle, or cold feet, sooner 
and with more comfort than any other application, 
Sold by all dealers. Principal office No. 294 Canal St. 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. | 


One to curl the most straight and | 


on dreas 
Kes 3 CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Six Dollars wnade- from ofa. 
ine, or samples sent free by Seam Retails 
WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SHULTS CURLIQUE. For curling the Hair. 
Price 50 cents, Sent sealed and ddress 
TS, Troy, N. Y. 


Cc. F. SH 
Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a fall set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, 


| HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1864. 


to Subscribers. 
Subscribers to the MAGAZINE and WEERELY will 
find upon the wrapper of each Number a Statement 
A The figures on the direction-label following 
J the with which the Subecri 
EXPIRES, as noted on our books. Subecriber 


thus 
creat for ‘hie remittance, and also when to 


name seme the ROMBER vit with 
are particularly requested to 
which oh the New Subscription should will 
thus avoid recetving 


Macazins and Hagrer’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $8 00. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S S$ WEEELY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ¢ie 
Qne Copy for Three oe 
$20 00. Payment tneariably ad vance. 
Tezms TO ApvertTisens.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Crate, par 
side Advertisements each inse 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Posnememes. 


We ~ 


arene y balance; and reliable time-keeper. Especially 
| adapted for army use. Price, $7 00. 
tch, same as the 
American Army Watch. | 
Imported by us expressly for the American Trade. In 
solid Oriede Gold composite huntiny cases (Sandos pattern), ' 
superbly massive cages, the outer case 
being 18-carat and the inner one solid gold com- . 
posite; the two combinations being known as Oriede Met- : 
al, the imitation Modi? faultiess that it can scarcely be ; 
detected from solid ; and is beautifully ved, and | 
finished equal to a fine Itis 
ommended not only for , but durability. It has the 
genuine Kuropean jeweled movements (M. J. Tobias, Liv- 
erpool); improved ruby balance ; 
sunk seconds; plain or fancy dial; steel spade : 
cut hands; fancy ; lever-cap; and is 
OF THE 
| UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 
thing new); Thermometer Watches, Magic Watches, La- 
dies’ Petite Watches, Enameled Watches, Imperial Du- 
plex Watches, Officers’ Watches, Photographic Watches 
Z 
| 
engines, | | 
will sen ets and a ver Wa thus giv- | 
ing the best chance to make money ever offered, as these | 3 
Packets sell rapidly, the stationery alone being 4 
more than the price asked. Sample Packet, with Cer- i 
t 
| 
2 
| 
| 
| | 
bs 
= 
i 
piece Cigar-Holder. It is easy to carry, easy to clean, fh 
and is’always ready for a good smoke. Sample dozen sent % 
free on $250. Address 
Reapive.—The propri 
erary journal, the Printer’s 
: per on trial to any new su 
fling price of 25 cents. Such an offer has never before 
been made, and if our readers neglect it now, they will re- * 
gret it when too late. 
story-paper, profusely illustrated, to send the money e 
editor at 113 Fulton Street, New York. ; 
| 
4 
t is desirable that @ Renewal should be recaved a Jew 
\ i i weeks BEFORE the expiration of the former Subscrip- 
cane tion, in order that our books may be kept properly ad- 
a a justed. Attention to this will obviate nine-tenths ef the 
errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 
TERMS. 
One Copy forome Year . . . . - 9400 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Frve 
aa sontnuns, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 02. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Cc 
New Union Playing Cards, ° 
National Emblems. 
**T have observed that, without fail, the best wells have been reached in what was formerly and suit the popular 
the old bed of Oil Creek. The Drake Well, the Sherman Well, the Noble Well, and the Story Farm Wells are in- | ,,7b#7,ste the protitest cand muses, Nas te a Peage. 
etances of this. Your lands here are mainly the Old Creek bottom. It (the Creek) is now diverted south of them, Covongn in of King, Goppzss or Liszgry for Queen, 
and in the summer the evolution of gas has been so offensive to the grass mowers that they have left them during. and Mason Loge 
mid-day for another part o ne Heid ‘ne Lnion ompany'’s Well. not down to the third sandstone n tne same All the games can be played as readily as with cards 
bearing foreign emblems. Each pack is put up in an ele- 
gant card-case, 
In order that 
sell these cards, 
post-paid, on 
No. 
Fe 


